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The Fruits of Imagination 


In 1853 Henry Englehard Steinway, a skilled and in- 
genious craftsman with a soul full of music, brought his 
family to America. Back in the Hartz Mountains he had 
dreamed dreams of the ideal piano, and tried his hand-at 
making it. 

Established in America, he proceeded to turn his dreams 
into a reality. Almost overnight he found himself famous. 
His piano was adopted by the foremost musicians of his 
time—Liszt, Wagner, Rubinstein. Through steady pro- 
gression it has continued the instrument of the musically 
great of teday—and an ever-growing number of lovers 
of great music. 

Steinway advertising carries on the tradition of the 
great craftsman whose resourcefulness and imagination 
brought the rich gift of music into thousands of lives. 

It has established the Instrument of the Immortals in 
the public mind as. the symbol of things hoped for, the 
evidence of those achieved. 
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The Agricultural Situation 


Although none of the principal crops are of 
record-breaking size the results are generally 
above the average and the aggregate all round 
farm production probably is the largest ever 
known. Although the prices of grains have 
declined under the influence of larger supplies, 
the declines apparently are not disproportion- 
ate to the larger yields, and it is believed that 
aggregate farm purchasing power is larger 
than at any time since the war. 

Live stock and dairy products are on a prg 
yielding basis, although hogs have suffer 





—bulletin of the National City Bank, October, 1928. 


Pease re-read these words—“aggregate farm purchas- 
ing power is larger than at any time since the war.” 
Please remember that the way to reach 2,500,000 prosperous 
homes in 1929—homes in the great “pay dirt” market—is 
through the Standard Farm Paper Unit. 15 non-duplicating 
publications. A national medium with local prestige. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist | Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD (tix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gereral Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue . 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Senator Capper’s Picture of What 
Will Be Done at Washington 


A Forecast of the New Farm Era 


An Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


Arthur Capper 


United States Senator from Kansas 


OU of all the shouting and 
the tumult over the “farm 
relief” proposition which we have 
heard during the last eight years, 
there has now emerged what I 
believe to be some clearly crys- 
tallized thought, both 
political and eco- 
nomic, which makes 
it certain that the 
whole question is 
soon to be settled 
and settled right. 
The American 
farmer is about to 
become the world’s 
greatest consumer of 
manufactured goods. 
\ new era for him 
is at hand. Why do 
[ speak so confident- 
ly? There are two 
main reasons : 

The first is that 
those from  Presi- 
nt-elect Hoover 
wn, who are in- 
terested in agricul- 
ural legislation, have 
iought the thing 
rough to a place where the 
gical conclusion is just ahead. 
Vhen the cold rules of logic 
re applied to an economic prob- 
em, such as this of course is, 
there is no room for specula- 
m as to the result. The con- 
lusion is correct; it cannot be 
nything else. 

The second consideration is 
‘at the farmer himself is today 


© Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


in a better condition financially 
than he has been for many years. 
His scale of living has risen along 
with that in urban centers. His 
buying power has increased and 
will continue to grow. Moreover 
he is advertisingly 
alive. In this situa- 
tion, and in view of 
what Congress un- 
questionably will do, 
he now offers to 
manufacturers the 
greatest opportunity 
for the intensive cul- 
tivation of salability 
for advertised goods 
that has been seen in 
all the history of 
merchandising. 

The one thing that 
remains—and this is 
going to be done at 
Washington within 
the next few months 
—is to bring about 
marketing conditions 
of such a nature 
that he no longer 
will be artificially 
restricted’ from gaining the full 
economic marketing benefit from 
the commodities he produces. 

There is no question at all that 
a real farm relief program will 
be adopted by Congress in the 
near future. I think it will be- 
come the law at the short session 
(at least I hope this will be 
true); but if it doesn’t we have 
the pledge of Herbert Hoover 
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that he will call Congress back to 
Washington soon after he be- 
comes President. And if that is 
done Congress will have an op- 
portunity to stay on the job until 
its farm relief tasks are finished. 

There ave several reasons why 
I think we will be able to get 
some real action on farm prob- 
lems. One is that the overwhelm- 
ing victory of Mr. Hoover in the 
election shows that the country is 
back of his policies, which in- 
clude,’ as he made very plain in 
his speeches, an adequate solution 
for the economic and social ills 
that affect agriculture, the na- 
tion’s most important business. 
Not only that, but with the mar- 
velous ability in dealing with big 
problems which Mr. Hoover has, 
I feel that he will provide an ag- 
gressive and fighting champion- 
ship in the solution of these mat- 
ters which we have so far lacked. 

And then, too, the fact that Mr. 
Hoover is known to be against 
the equalization fee, that was so 
much of a bone of contention and 
a stumbling block at previous 
sessions of Congress, probably 
will serve largely to eliminate 
this feature, temporarily at least, 
from any relief program that is 
adopted, and thus make agreement 
easier with the individuals so bit- 
terly opposed to it. 

President Coolidge will recom- 
mend the passage of farm relief 
legislation at the short session of 
Congress soom to assemble, if the 
fee clause is omitted. The Presi- 
dent’s views on this point are well 
known and are not likely to 
change. 

At the same time demand has 
arisen for an upward revision of 
the tariff on farm products as a 
necessary part of the farm relief 
program. 

But unless some effective way 
is found for disposing of surplus 
farm products, a higher tariff on 
those products will not benefit the 
producer to any great extent. 
And that is where the shoe 
pinches—where it has pinched all 
along. 

Senator McNary, author of the 
original McNary-Haugen Bill, is 
posta | a new farm relief bill 
which he believes can be passed 
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at the short session. It will pro- 
vide for disposing of surplus 
crops, for distributing Federal 
loans to co-operative marketing 
associations and farmers, and will 
go far, he thinks, to solve the 
farm problem. 

The proposed bill includes no 
proposal for tariff revision up- 
ward on farm products. And 
short sessions of Congress have 
seldom been able to do much 
more than routine business. Any 
prospect that the coming session 
will prove an exception in this 
particular is largely a matter of 
chance. 


AGRICULTURE WILL BE SERVED AT 
LAST 


In the meantime agriculture, 
which has waited seven years to 
have its economic wrongs partly 
righted, must at last be served 
and I am certain will be. A farm 
relief bill will be passed either at 
the approaching short session or 
at a special session of Congress. 

I shall do my utmost to see that 
a good measure is passed. Mr. 
Hoover, I am sure, is as much 
concerned that an adequate farm 
relief bill shall be enacted, as I 
am. He is thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of the marketing 
and distributing of farm _prod- 
ucts and his support and assis- 
tance will mean much. 

On the whole the chances are 
of the brightest for an early 
settlement ‘of this long argued 
and debated question, one which 
I think will enable farmers to or- 
ganize the business side of their 
industry and eventually gain con- 
trol of their markets—a_ control 
they should have. 

The whole country. will benefit 
by any legislation which will 
make it possible -for its agricul- 
tural industry to become progres- 
sive and prosperous. 

It seems to me that it is not 
necessary to spend any consider- 
able time in the taking of testi- 
mony or acquiring further data 
in reference to whether a farm 
problem exists. I think it is gen- 
erally recognized that there is a 
serious farm problem, from both 
the economic and social aspects, 
and that the future of our nation 
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URING the past five years the 
readers of Christian Herald have 
contributed $973,575 to the various 
charitable causes sponsored by the 
magazine. 
This is an average of more than 
$600.00 per business day. 





Hav? you bought your 
Christmas seals? 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. J. PAUL MAYNARD, Adv. Mgr. 
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requires that we should provide 
an adequate solution for this con- 
dition. Personally I can see no 
reason why we should not be able 
to build up a powerful and satis- 
factory rural life in this country 
side by side with industrial life. 
It seems to me that it merely re- 
quires able leadership of the type 
Mr. Hoover can give. 
During the last nine years I 
have had the privilege of coming 
to know Herbert Hoover inti- 
mately, both in man-to-man and 
official capacity. I kfhow his re- 
sourcefulness as an economist. I 
have discussed the farm situation 
with him dozens and dozens of 
times and know what he thinks 
about it. Unfortunately our Gov- 
ernment organization is such that 
Mr. Hoover has had no oppor- 
tunity to exert his influence and 
powerful mind in the upbuilding 
of the farm industry to which he 
was born. His job, as Secretary 
of Commerce, was to take the 
leadership in American industry. 
As President, however, Mr. 


Hoover’s position will be changed. 


As executive head of the Govern- 
ment he may concern himself 
with farm affairs all he wishes 
without laying himself open to the 
charge that he is off his own 
reservation. 

Will he thus concern himself? 

He told me not long ago that 
he considers the farm problem to 
be the supreme challenge to his 
administration; and he declar 
to me most emphatically that he 
would exert his best efforts to the 
end that agriculture might be put 
on a basis of equality with other 
industries. 

Backing up and supplementing 
his own mental powers and abil- 
ity, Mr. Hoover will find that 
there will be a general disposition 
in Congress to forget about past 
differences and to co-operate with 
him on a broad basis. In years 
past my own name has been asso- 
ciated to an extent with farm re- 
lief measures. As a Senator and 
a member of the Agricultural 
Committee, I consistently sup- 
ported the McNary-Haugen pro- 
gram—not that it was perfect but 
because it seemed to be the best 
way in which a start might be 
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made toward solution. I now go 
on record as saying that I shall 
do my very best to help President 
Hoover or anybody else to work 
this thing out. And I am sure 
that a safe majority of other 
members of Congress are ready 
to make the same pledge. 


ADVOCATES AN EMERGENCY TARIFF 
MEASURE 


Just what the final form of the 
farm relief program will be is 
difficult to say, except to forecast 
that several elements must enter 
into it. I believe it will be pos- 
sible to make a much better appli- 
cation of the principle of ade- 
quate tariff protection to farm 
products, and I feel that real 
progress will be made along that 
line. I believe that an emergency 
tariff measure should be enacted 
that covers this schedule at once, 
without waiting for full fariff re- 
vision, which Congress may not 
care to attempt until it starts on 
the long session, in December, 
1929. 

All this, of course, will be in 
line with Mr. Hoover’s idea that 
“an adequate tariff is the founda- 
tion of farm relief.” I have often 
heard it said that tariff did not 
mean anything to the American 
farmer, inasmuch as only negli- 
gible importations of farm prod- 
ucts were made. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, we im- 
ported more than $2,000,000,000 
worth of agricultural products, 
which “displaced” more than 60,- 
000,000 acres of American farm 
lands. These importations cannot 
be wholly overcome by the ad- 
just t of the tariff, and doubt- 
less uld not be, considering the 
good of the nation as a whole. 
But they can be largely met by 
properly adjusted schedules. 

Progress can be made with 
transportation problems, especially 
in the development of our rivers 
and of an adequate outlet from 
the Great Lakes through the St. 
Lawrence River. I feel, too, that 
it will be possible, in the near 
future, for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make some 
changes in the freight rate struc- 
ture of the country that will be 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Sewed up 
for the winter 


Mr. Dykes has caved in at 
last—under pressure. The Dykes 
car now finds itself equipped 
with one of these new-fangled 
false faces—cold-weather shut- 
ters for the radiator. Sewed up 
for the winter, b’gosh! 
+And may we introduce the 
pressure that made Mr. Dykes 
capitulate? Richard Dykes, 
Junior—none other! Dickie had 
reason to pull hard for radiator 
protection. Four times last win- 
ter the car “froze up.” Who had 
the nasty job of thawing it out? 
Dick! He’s the fair-haired boy 
who takes care of things like 
that. Why shouldn’t his voice 
carry the weight of authority? 

Here is a shining example of 
the kind of selling influence 
boys bring to bear on their 


families. For all kinds of prod- 
ucts! Auto accessories, surely 

. . and oil heaters, electric 
refrigerators, radio equipment, 
metal polishes, clothing styles 
—any modern merchandise of 
quality finds an accessible 
market in youth. Youth—in- 
tense, keen, open-minded, quick 
to appreciate new products 
which have good selling points 
behind them. 

Talk to youth! Sell youth 
—and let youth help you sell 
its elders. We offer you 
500,000 regular readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% are 
of high-school age. Men in 
everything but years! Adver- 
tise to them in their favorite 
magazine. February forms close 
December 10th. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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J-Walter Thompson 
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Markets Are Not Places 
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‘What Does South America Offer 

om aan The July Issue of the J. Walter 

Thompson News Bulletin Is De. 

a voted Exclusively to Various 
— Phases of Export. 

Majer Quteatinn Be Ae Mines Copies of This Issue Will Be 

Mente of Aeendre Othe Sent, on Request, to Manufa- 








Ameri 
Show Steady Growt 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 192 
Were in Wholly or Partly Manufactured Good@ 


Trend of American Business Abroad Definitel 
Toward Branded Products + + + 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer is winning 
increased acceptance all over the world. Americat 
grocery products, toilet articles and goods of all kinds 
following the trail blazed by American farm machinery 
office equipment and automobiles. 
A factor of increasing importance in selling goods abroad 


is the intelligent and effective coordination of market sur 
veys, sales organization, sales effort—and advertising. 


The successful exporter more and more is applying the 
same fundamental selling policies to win a world-wide 
market that he does in the highly competitive domestic market 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company established 
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n ofice in London. In the nine years since, this Company 
as been a pioneer in applying American advertising practice 
foreign countries. 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Company offices 
broad, offering to American manufacturers the same char- 
cter of facilities for market surveys and merchandising 
ssistance—as well as for the planning, creating and placing 
f advertising—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin deals with 
‘Bc export situation. Copies will be sent on request to manu- 
acturers or distributors interested in the possibilities of 
eveloping markets for their products abroad. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI LONDON PARIS 
RLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN MADRID ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA 





Smith Brothers to Wage War on 
Theater Cough 


Stage Stars Give Testimonials Gladly for Use in Campaign Whic 
Attacks Annoying Habit 


UT of a chance remark made 

by Peggy Wood, the Ameri- 
can actress, has come the theme 
of the advertising campaign which 
will be launched in December by 
Smith Brothers on their cough 
drops. Miss Wood hazarded the 
statement that if she ever became 
rich, she would make an endow- 
ment whereby a box of cough 
drops would be handed 
by the ushers to every 
man, woman and child 
as they entered the 
theater. 

This generous pro- 
posal was made in the 
presence of one who 
was quick to realize 
that in it lay an ad- 
mirable copy idea for 
an advertising campaign 
for Smith Brothers. To 
write copy for cough 
drops is not an easy 
task, for after it has 
been stated that they 
lessen the tendency to 
cough, what more is 
there to say? Not much. 
But here was an idea in 
which the copy had 
something real to talk 
about. 

The advertisements in 
the campaign, which 
will run through the 
winter until April, are 
of the testimonial type. 
It was found to be an easy matter 
to get leading stage stars, without 
remuneration, to join with Smith 
Brothers in their battle against the 
theater cough. A typical advertise- 
ment of the series is one in which 
Miss Wood reiterates her idea of 
an endowment to provide cough 
drops to theater audiences.. Be- 
neath her photograph is the fol- 
lowing copy: 

I 
= J i 7 gore tab, I Nw r going to 
is going to do more, I believe, to help 


THIS 


since my Weber and 


the cause of the theater than any uni- 
versity. I'll simply provide enough 
money to have the ushers distribute a 
box of Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 
to everyone—man, woman and chi!d— 
before the play. 

Nothing is more annoying to the 
actor than having his lines cut in two 
by loud coughs. Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops—I know from using them my 
self—teally stop the coughs. 


It will readily be appreciated 


“The only time | get stage fright” 
a tonfien by Lew Fel 








—start right in the throat. Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops protect you! 
They soothe irritation, clear ewey 


dey Fx 
y/ ss nde“ 5B (Bach 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT 18 TYPICAL OF THE 
SERIES WHICH SMITH BROTHERS WILL RUN IN THEIR 


NEW CAMPAIGN 


that here the overworked actor 
and actress testimonial ceases to 
be hackneyed because in this in- 
stance the theater plays a legiti- 
mate part in the argument of the 
copy. Then again, sincerity, 
which hides its face in shame in 
a great deal of professional testi- 
monial copy, here reveals itself 
without a blush because the stage 
stars are endorsing, through 
Smith Brothers cough drops, 
something very much to their in- 
terest—a war on the annoying and 
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Davidson’ s, Iowa’ s largest Furniture Store, says: 


“The city of Des Moines is within a three- 
hour drive by motor car of a population of 
more than a million. Our store, however, 
by no means restricts its activities to that 
territory, selling and delivering merchandise 
to many Iowa points much more distant.” 


Davidson's advertising goes into two hun- 
dred thousand Iowa homes—through The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune's state 
wide circulation. 


We know the Iowa market--can we serve you? 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


| 225,000 Daily Circulation f- 
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disturbing, hoarse theater cough. 

Other advertisements in the 
series include one by Glenn 
Hunter, who points out that his 
“idea of an all-star audience” 
would be a “coughless one.” Joe 
Cook, in a humorous treatment 
of the theme, insists that he can’t 
imitate four Hawaiians “until 
everybody in the theater has a 
box of Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops” inasmuch as “the four 
Hawaiians are so terribly sensi- 
tive that they need an audience 
as silent as can be.” 

Another interesting feature of 
the campaign is the fact that 
Smith Brothers, after approxi- 
mately eighty years of advertis- 
ing, are keeping up with the 
modern trend in that the art treat- 
ment of the campaign is in the 
modern manner. 

This campaign marks a decided 
change from the type of advertis- 
ing that Smith Brothers have 
been doing. The advertisements, 
which will appear in twenty-seven 
magazines, will be in two sizes, 
single columns and quarter pages, 
similar in style and theme. 

In addition to the stage star 
testimonials, a separate campaign 
has been prepared for boys’ maga- 
zines featuring the endorsements of 
Smith Brothers cough drops by 
men in “heroic occupations.” One 
of these quotes the driver of the 
Twentieth Century and another a 
first sergeant of the Marine Corps. 


L. G. Sherman Joins Calkins & 
Holden 


Laurence G. Sherman, recently vice? 


president of The alter A. Allen 
Agency, Inc., Hartford, Conn., has 
joimed the copy staff of Calkins & Hol- 
den, Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Appoints Fred M. Randall 


Agency 
The Scripps Motor Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of marine motors, has 
placed its advertising account with The 
Fred M. Randall Company, advertising 
agency, of that city. 


Emery Industries to J. Walter 
Thompson 


The Emery Industries, Cincinnati, 
have placed their advertising account 
rong the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
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Dunham Agency and Lésan’s 


of Chicago to Merge 

The John e. Dunham Company and 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
of Illinois, both - Chicago, will con- 
solidate December 1, as Te Dunham 
Lesan Company. No chamee will be 
made in the personnel of either or- 
ganization. 

Operating officers of the new company 
will be as follows: John H. Dunham, 
president ; - Ingham, executive 
vice-president; H. R. Van Gunten, vice 
resident. The directors will be: H. 

esan, chairman of the board; K. a 
Hamman, of San Francisco, Mr. Dun- 
ham, Mr. Ingham and Mr. Van Gun- 
ten. 

This consolidation will form a unit in 
a national organization of advertising 
agencies which includes the following: 
H. Lesan_ Advertising Agency, New 
York; Lesan- wees, Diversions Agency, 
St. Petersburg, la.; Johnston-Ayres 


Company, San Francisco; K. L. Ham- 
a? aE Inc., Oakland, Calif.; 
0 


illham mpany, Inc. Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles; Crossley & Fail- 
ing, Inc., Portland, Ore., and Syverson- 
Kelly, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Each unit operates under its own 
name, but is linked to the national 
organization by mutual financial inter 
ests. 

The Eastern activities of the group 
will be under the direction of Mr. 
Lesan, the Middle Western division 
under Mr. Dunham and the Western 
division under Mr. Hamman. 


W. W. Holt, Sales Manager, 


The Mennen Company 

Walter W. Holt has been appointed 
sales manager of The Mennen Company, 
Newark, N. J., Mennen’s shaving prep- 
arations. He has been assistant sales 
manager for the last year and formerly 
for nine years was with the United 
States Rubber Company in its sales 
and manufacturing departments. 


Welch Grape Juice Appoints 


Kastor Agency 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, 
Westfield, N. Y., maker of grape juice 
and fruit preserves, has ap eae H. 
W. Kastor and Son, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Iver Johnson Account to 
Shumway Agency 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., have appointed 
the Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. This appointment 
becomes effective on e on January 1 


Seiberling Rubber Account to 


Mac Manus 
The Seiberling Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, a has placed its advertising 
account with Mac pT Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 
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TC TTC _t 
The Most Influential Selling Power in Greater Milwaukee! 


Added Sales Force for 
Journal Advertising 


— of food and household 
products in ‘aensive Greater 
Milwaukee markg ae @afiting from a 
new sales impet®e-l hy Milwaukee 
Journal Housewivesains 





More than 5,000\4 er 


enrolled. At eagh 
Journal Audit@rit 
watch demon 
products. Othe 
attend Instittife: 
them igeThe Jor 


Increase sales fot_your pr ict through 
this new~stimulafor... Make /reservations 
today for a demor trationso supplement 
your Journal advertising campaign. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT US 














Read in More Than 86 Per Cent of All Greater Milwaukee Homes! 
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ARE YOU—withi 


When groceries, the mass product, 
and automobiles, the quality prod- 
uct, attest one medium’s leadership 
its selling range, too, is indicated. 


If your product lies within this range 
of human wants—costing a dime, a 
dollar, ten, or a thousand — The 
Chicago Daily News will stand your 
selling test. 


In groceries its advertising leadership 
is striking.* In automobiles, too, it 
leads its field.** 


In the wide range of human needs 
and wants competitive selling benefits 
from home-reading in 


Chicago’s Ho 





Advertising CHICAGO 
. Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives: 360 N. Michigan Av. ie 





Member of the 100/ 
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THE RANGE? 


*GROCERIES 
TEST SELLING POWER 
Ten months of Chicago grocery 
advertising in 1928 gives 
The Daily News Next Daily Paper 
1,138,086 856,819 
Agate lines Agate lines 


** A UTOMOBILES 
TEST SELLING POWER 


Automobile Advertising in Chicago 
for ten months of 1928: 


The Daily News Next Daily Paper 
591,805 ’ $11,682 


Agate Lines Agate Lines 


wspaper 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. 
‘08 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 





roup of American Cities 
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OKLAHOMA 


is among the eleven states where 


Sales Opportunities 


are most 
Favorable 


() Revemier is one of the eleven gold areas on Babson’s 















November Business Report, which is strong evidence 

that sales and advertising results will be better in 
Oklahoma, for the next four months at least, than in any of 
thirty-seven other states. Local business is 11% ahead of this 
time last year and has shown better than average gains for the 
past three months, with every prospect for an increased percent- 
age of gain for the next three months. A better than normal 
prosperity has prevailed in Oklahoma for more than five years. 
These favorable conditions are reflected in virtually every 
business activity in Oklahoma City and its trade area. Popula- 
tion averages a 1000-a-month increase. Building permits in 
Oklahoma City stand at $15,636,831 for the first ten months 
of this year and will exceed last year’s high mark of $16,238,714 
by more than $2,000,000. Bank clearings for October in Okla- 
homa City were more than $22,000,000 greater than in October 
last year. Back of all this is a great agricultural prosperity 
which is revealed in a 1928 cash value of crops at the farm of 
more than $350,000,000. The exceptional sales opportunities 
which Oklahoma City offers now can be most quickly and 
economically developed through advertising in the Oklahoman 
and Times. 
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How We Introduced a Cheaper 
Product without Hurting 
Our High-Priced Line 


Clark Lighter Dealers Objected at First to the New and Cheaper Firefly 
Lighter but Now They Are Pushing Both Lines 


As told to Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


By E. Foster Clark 


President, Clark 


PRICE levels are always tricky 
things. Probably nothing was 
ever sold to the general public that 
could cover its entire possible 
market on a single price basis. If 


Lighter Company 


tribution; the high-price and the 
low-price line simply will not 
march together in harmony, so far 
as their retailers are concerned. 
Some of them give it up and 


you don’t believe 
this, try to think of 
an exception. In 
every case I have 
been able to think 
of, it has proved 
profitable for some- 
body—not neces- 
sarily the same 
firm—to put out 
either a lower (I 
do not mean neces- 
sarily cheaper) 
priced, or a higher- 
priced variant of 
that article. 

But it seems to 
be generally agreed 
among the authori- 
ties that it is rather 
more than twice as 
hard to do business 
successfully on two 





When the Clark Lighter 
Company intimated to its 
dealers that it planned to 
bring out a _ lower-priced 
lighter they cried “thumbs 
down.” Some even threatened 
to drop the quality Clark 
line if a cheaper one was in- 
troduced. 

In spite of this resistance 
the Clark company has made 
a notable success of its 
cheaper line. Mr. Clark tells 
here just what steps were 
taken to bring the Firefly 
into its present popular 
position. 

It took about seven months 
to effect this reconciliation 
between the Firefly and the 
Clark in the minds of the 
trade. 


go back to the safer, 
but narrower, field 
they feel at home in. 
Others concoct all 
manner of elabo- 
rate schemes, going 
so far as to organ- 
ize new subsidiary 
corporations, under 
different names, to 
hide the damaging 
connection between 
the new business 
venture and the old. 
The pains taken in 
some cases, in the 
advertising and in 
even the smallest 
details of the con- 
duct of the busi- 
ness, to conceal the 
fact that one enter- 
prise is trying si- 








different price 





multaneously to 





levels or, if you 
prefer, in two different price 
classes, than to do business suc- 
cessfully on one. Yet the possible 
rewards are so tempting that peo- 
ple are constantly trying to do it. 

The maker of a good 5-cent cake 
of soap tries his fortunes with a 
perfumed and otherwise “dolled- 
up” 25-cent cake; conversely, the 
maker of grand pianos puts out 
a line of ukuleles. In each case 
the reasoning with regard to pos- 
sible profits that led them into the 
new price field was sound; but in 
each case they encounter an en- 
tirely new set of difficulties. Most 
of these center around their dis- 


operate on two 
levels, could scarcely be greater 
if a crime were being committed. 
It may be interesting, not only 
to these anxious ones, but to other 
people confronted by substantially 
the same problem, to review our 
experience with it. So far, it 
seems to indicate that there is noth- 
ing inherently fatal in the effort 
to reconcile distribution on one 
price level, with distribution on 
another. On the contrary, our 


story, I think, offers hope that the 
simplest and most direct approach 
to the problem may prove the best 
one. 


When we first began making 
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pocket lighters, we did so on a 
relatively high price level. That 
was natural; our whole bent and 
experience, and our contacts with 
the jewelry trade, pointed in that di- 
rection. Our experience had been 
with merchandise of the high-qual- 
ity, exclusive type, distributed 
through the smartest, most exclu- 
sive and high-priced jewelry shops. 

Nobody, of course, can really tell 
the whole story of how, or why, 
the pocket lighter in no more than 
a year or so changed from being 
the personal eccentricity of perhaps 
one smoker out of a thousand or 
so, to be “the” thing—an accepted 
badge of up-to-date smartness for 
smokers of both sexes. Those of 
us who have profited most by this 
gust of popular favor may believe 
we know some of the contributory 
causes; but in the main we can 
only, in humility, express grati- 
tude for our luck, and claim no 
more credit than that due us for 
alertness in seeing the wave com- 
‘ing, and getting our surf-boards 
ready at the right moment to en- 
able us to ride its crest. 

But when our manufacturing fa- 
cilities were strained to their 
twenty-four hour limit to keep up 
with the demand for our high- 
priced, chiefly hand-made lighters, 
it is not surprising that we began 
to wonder about the possibilities 
of adding (in a manner of speak- 
ing) a Ford lighter to our Lincoln. 

There was, of course, the tempta- 
tion to let well enough alone. No- 
body is to be criticized who yields 
to that temptation. There may 
well be, in any given instance, good 
reasons why that policy is the right 
and best one to follow. But our 
decision was made on the basis 
that the way to do any business 
job is to go as far as you know 
how to go in it, and not overlook 
any logical, sensible and probably 
pany development that it of- 

ers. 

It took us a trifle more than a 
year—thirteen months, to be exact 
—to' complete our plans for the 
lower-priced line of lighters. Let 
me make it perfectly clear that it 
was not to be, nor is it, in any 
proper sense a cheaper line. The 
lower price is made possible by 
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substituting machine for hand oper- 
ations in the manufacture; the ma- 
terials and the finish, the careful 
detail, naturally could not be the 
same. But in all essentials it was 
and is fully up to the Clark Lighter 
standard; especially in perform- 
ance. 

But we had sounded out our re- 
tail distributors, and encountered 
the same familiar story that so 
many other people have heard in 
similar circumstances. It was 
probably even more emphatic in 
our case than usual, because of 
the character of our trade; no- 
body has quite so much pride in 
his own standing and his exclu- 
siveness as the high-class, exclu- 
sive jeweler; and nobody is quite 
so independent in his attitude to- 
ward a manufacturer. And they 
simply could not think and would 
not hear of a “cheap” Clark 
lighter at all. 

If we must insist upon this new 
enterprise of ours, they told us 
without mincing words, they felt 
they could no longer afford to carry 
the Clark line. It would not do 
at all. We must not expect them 
to insult their patrons by offering 
goods identical in mame and ap- 
pearance, even though higher in 
price, with lighters that would be 
on sale in the cheaper stores and 
probably in the drug stores and so 
on. And that seemed to be that. 

Under these circumstances we 
adopted a modification of the policy 
that has been adopted by many 
other people. We gave the new, 
lower-priced lighter a new name— 
calling it “the Firefly.” In our 
first advertising we placed the em- 
phasis upon that name and upon 
the fact that this was essentially 
a new lighter, at a price virtually 
within the reach of all; but we 
made no attempt whatever to dis- 
guise the fact that it was made by 
the Clark Lighter Company. On 
the contrary, we made the point 
that in the essentials of quality and 
performance it was as good as any 
Clark lighter, and after the first 
advertising we even added a para- 
graph to say that for those who 
wished something finer, we were 
prepared to supply lighters at vari- 
ous prices, clear up to the special 
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made-to-order, jewel-set pieces 
costing in the thousands. 

In this way we commenced a 
process of patient education by 
which we hoped not only to hold 
our existing high-priced trade and 
distribution in line, but actually to 
strengthen and increase our busi- 
ness in this field, while developing 
the broader, lower-priced market 
as rapidly and steadily as possible. 

The job has not been an easy 
one. Among its complications has 
been a production problem of no 
mean proportions. At one time, 
indeed, the immense production de- 
mands that followed the introduc- 
tion of the Firefly compelled us 
practically to stop all production 
on the Clark—the original, higher- 
priced line. However, we main- 
tained advertising consistently upon 
it as well as upon the Firefly, and 
gradually, deliberately, brought the 
two together. 


It is probable that we were actu-: 


ally helped by the flood of really 
cheap lighters (by which I mean, 
of course, not merely low-priced, 
but actually of inferior quality) 
most of them imported, which the 
sudden and enormous spread of the 
lighter fashion brought into the 
market. Many of them will wear 
out, break or otherwise collapse 
in perhaps a year at most and leave 
their owners active prospects for 
good lighters. 

From our point of view, these 
cheap lighters had the great merit 
of making the Firefly so shine by 
contrast, that they helped greatly 
to overcome the advance prejudice 
of even our most exclusive trade 
against it. 

It has taken us about seven 
months, altogether, to effect a com- 
plete reconciliation between the 
Firefly and the Clark in the minds 
of our entire trade. The complete- 
ness of the reconciliation is best 
exemplified in the fact that today 
some of our most exclusive retail 
connections, those who were most 
strongly opposed in the beginning 
to our plan to introduce a lower- 
priced lighter, are actually buying 
and selling far more Fireflies than 
Clarks. 

We have also now succeeded in 
completely unifying our advertis- 
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ing. We expect to retain both the 
name Clark and the name Firefly, 
but they are featured side by. side 
in the same advertisement. 

It has been an important ele- 
ment in this whole process, that 
we have not held either type to a 
strict and literal one-priced basis. 
Broadly speaking, the Clark is on 
the higher price level, and the Fire- 
fly on the lower. But by introduc- 
ing a variety of styles and finishes 
—such touches as alligator or other 
fancy leather covering, raved 
or enameled finishes, different 
metals, and so on—we have varied 
the basic retail price until the two 
overlap. 

At the present time there are 
Firefly lighters selling at a higher 
retail price than the lower-price 
Clark lighters; and bear in mind 
that from the point of view of per- 
formance one is as good as the 
other ; the only essential difference 
is that one is hand and the other 
machine-made. We have the prac- 
tical equivalent of a single line, 
with a continuous price range from 
the lowest point to the highest. 

What is more, we also have a cor- 
respondingly homogeneous and well 
co-ordinated distribution scheme. 
Without losing anything at all in 
our first, high-class and highly ex- 
clusive retail distribution, we have 
added an immense, thoroughly 
sound and profitable distribution 
through haberdashers, cigar stores 
and specialty shops of all descrip- 
tions but of good quality. All of 
them are finding that no harm re- 
sults to them, but that on the con- 
trary, there are positive advantages 
in the fact that other good people 
besides themselves sell Clark and 
Firefly lighters. 

Perhaps the final step and sym- 
bol of the complete unification of 
the line is the display case we are 
now putting out. A year ago we 
would never have dared to do it, 
but it is meeting with well-nigh 
unanimous approval now. It dis- 
plays both Clark and Firefly light- 
ers simultaneously, side by side, and 
it has the name “Clark” at the top 
and “Firefly” at the bottom, in 
precisely similar lettering. 

There is one question which goes - 
beyond our immediate business 
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problem and the solution which we 
worked out and which I have been 
describing. It is a question that 
must naturally occur to anybody 
who knows the history of the last 
few years in the pocket lighter 
business. 

It is: “What of the future? Can 
a business which developed so sud- 
denly to such amazing proportions 
hold all these gains? Is the pocket 
lighter a permanent convenience, to 
be considered hereafter as much 
a part of the normal equipment of 
the smoking lady or gentleman, as 
her hand-bag or his watch? Or 
is it just a tremendous fad that 
will pass out as rapidly as it came 
in?” 

Naturally, I would be very re- 
luctant to believe that the pocket 
lighter is only a fad. All our 
business plans and prospects are 
not built upon that theory, but upon 
the belief that the pocket lighter, 
no matter how rapidly it came in, 
is none the less here to stay. 

The story of the lighter, I think, 
presents a close parallel to the 
story of the fountain pen. Twenty- 
five years ago, or perhaps thirty, 
the fountain pen and the cigar 
lighter were very much in the same 
class as personal equipment. Both 
had their little group of enthu- 
siastic wearers and users; both 
were scorned and ridiculed by the 
majority. The leakiness of the 
fountain pen and the treacherous- 
ness of the lighter were both good 
reliable comic topics. Today we 
once more have the fountain pen 
and the pocket lighter in very much 
the same class; but it is a differ- 
ent class. Both have won almost 
universal acceptance—or if we are 
still a little behind the fountain 
pen, we are closing up rapidly. 

The fact that the pen made its 
way through gradual improvement, 
and that the lighter lagged far be- 
hind until its moment came, and 
then shot upward as though it had 
taken the elevator, need not neces- 
sarily affect its chances for hold- 
ing its position equally well with its 
pocket partner. 

But the recent history of the 
fountain pen also indicates one 
thing that we must keep in mind. 
It is the same thing that looms in 
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the minds of pretty nearly every 
other industry—style. 

We are making it our business 
to learn everything we can absorb 
about style. We are going to have 
styles in shape, design and finish 
in pocket lighters just as in foun- 
tain pens and houses and automo- 
biles and airplanes and shoe-laces. 
Going to have?—we already have 
them. If we can keep up in style 
as well as in quality, I see no rea- 
son to doubt the permanence of our 
business. 


Clair Maxwell, President, 
“Life” 

_Clair Maxwell, vice-president of Life, 
New York, in charge of advertising, 
has been elected president. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Dana Gibson, who be 
comes chairman of the board. 
Langhorne Gibson, recently secretary- 
treasurer, has been made vice-president, 
and Henry Richter, formerly business 
manager, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Cantilever Shoe Account to 
Hommann & Tarcher 


_ Effective January 1, 1929, the adver. 
tising account of the Cantilever Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., Cantilever 
shoes, will be directed by Hommann 
Tarcher, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Newspapers in approximately 
130 of the larger cities and towns in 
the United States will be used. 


F. N. Sim, Advertising Man- 


ager, Dodge Brothers 

Frank N. Sim has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Dodge 
Brothers division of the Chrysler Cor- 
oration, Detroit. He joined Dodge 
rothers in 1925 and previously had 
been with The Timkin-Detroit Axle 
Company for ten years as advertising 
manager. 


Erwin, Wasey to Direct Amor- 


skin Advertising 

Erwin, Wasey Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Amorskin Corporation, New York. A 
campaign will be conducted to adver 
tise Amorskin, an organic cosmetic, 
poe in Germany and shipped to the 

nited States. 


Walter Fanning with Nunn, 
Bush & Weldon 
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Daughter of Mark Hanna, wife 
rt) of the late Medill McCormick, 
business woman, farmer 


am bi tise and leader in state affairs. 
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National Advertising Manager .™........ J. T. MeGiveran 
Euclid M. Covington T. C. Hoffmeyer 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


Member of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
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Modern WOMAN has forged ahead in 
almost every walk of life. Wherever one 
looks he finds Woman performing in- 
terestingly, often brilliantly in her new 
spheres. 


The rise of the American woman has 
been enthusiastically recognized by the 
New York Evening Journal. Its staff 
includes a large and notable group of 
women writers, artists and specialists 
among which are numbered some who 
are world-famous; and every day their 
work is sought out by the largest group 
of women who read any American eve- 
ning newspaper. 
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Women like the New York Evening 
Journal because its news and feature 
content is full of LIFE and always hu- 
man. It also gives them interesting mer- 
chandise news. 


During the month of October, for ex- 
ample, the New York Evening Journal 
printed more Women’s Wear advertising 
than any other New York morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday newspaper! 


And for the past three consecutive 
months the Evening Journal has printed 
more Retail Store advertising than any 
other New York morning, evening or 
Sunday newspaper! 


This home-going newspaper pleases 
women ... particularly the new, modern 
woman ... and it produces greatest re- 
sults in the world’s richest market for 
advertisers appealing to women. 


NEW YORK 


VENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 


ICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
earst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
uilding Building 40th Street Building : Square 











Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Rotogravure in Detroit 
solves used car problem 


OW to sell used cars? 

That’s the bane of every 
automobile dealer’s existence. 
In fact, it’s the big merchan- 
dising problem of the auto- 
mobile world. One aggressive 
Detroit dealer undertook a 
radical departure. He em- 
ployed Detroit News rotogra- 
vure and advertised his mer- 
chandise with all the atmo- 
sphere and class that this me- 


dium has always been asso- 
ciated with. 

Result: Second ad sold 
$10,000 worth of used cars. 
Campaign has consistently 
been continued. The experi- 
ment proved two things: 
That used cars could be sold 
if properly presented and 
that Detroit News rotogra- 
vure is an unusually produc- 
tive medium for the sale of 
any priced product. 


That Detroit News Rotogravure is singularly 
productive may be deduced from the fact that 
in October The News printed 67,774 lines or 
nearly three times that of .the second paper. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
New York Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42ND St. 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ, 6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 





How to Use the Laboratory Method 
of Testing Advertisements 


It May Not Be Possible to Measure the Effectiveness of a Complete 
Advertisement in One Test but Any One Part of It Can Be Measured 
for Some Specific Quality 
By D. E. Robinson 


Director of Research, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


al kd out a piece of advertis- 
ing copy in a representative 
medium—that is, one of known 
relative pulling power—and you 
have made a test of pulling power 
or effectiveness. But try a piece 
of advertising copy on a group 
of critics—by the so-called ‘labora- 
tory method’—and you have made 
merely a test of opinions,” said 
Bernard Lichtenberg in a recent 
speech, printed in Printers’ INK.* 
Continuing, Mr. Lichtenberg com- 
mented as follows: 

“The great pity is that this test 
of people’s opinions about advertis- 
ing copy should ever have been 
allowed to gain such acceptance in 
the field of advertising.” 

It seems to me that the great 
pity is that this garnering of peo- 
ple’s opinions should ever have 
been confused with the “laboratory 
method” of testing advertisements. 

I agree with Mr. Lichtenberg 
that it may be dangerous to select 
an advertising appeal because a 
dozen or a hundred critics, expert 
or not, think that it is a good ap- 
peal to use. I question the wisdom 
of submitting several headlines to 
a group of people to select the 
most powerful. I would not even 
be willing to trust the opinions of 
fifty prospective consumers as to 
which is the best illustration for a 
particular advertisement, if these 
fifty consumers knew that they 
were judging illustrations. But 
neither would I call these efforts 
to measure the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising the “laboratory method.” 

A group of chemists might be 
persuaded to give their opinions as 
to what would happen upon the 
combination of two hitherto un- 


*Nov. 8, 1928, page 128; “Test Copy 
Opini 


on Results, Not on ions”; part of 
an address before the convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 


known substances. But you wouldn’t 
place much weight upon these opin- 
ions nor would you say that these 
two substances had been subjected 
to laboratory tests. 

What, then, constitutes true lab- 
oratory tests of advertisements? In 
the first place, we must remember 
that all advertising is effective only 
as it acts upon people’s minds. 
Fundamentally it is a case of what 
psychologists call appeal and re- 
sponse. The advertisement makes 
a certain appeal in the expectation 
that a definite response will be 
made. Before this response can 
result, several definite mental steps 
must be taken. The advertise- 
ment must be seen, it must be read, 
it must be believed, it must be re- 
membered and it must be acted 
upon. And if these various steps 
are taken, it is because the correct 
appeals were properly presented by 
copy, headline, illustration and lay- 
out. 


ANY PART OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 
CAN BE MEASURED 


Now, while it may not be pos- 
sible in the advertising laboratory 
in one test to measure the effective- 
ness of a complete advertisement 
because you are measuring so many 
different things for so many dif- 
ferent qualities, it is possible to 
measure any one part of an adver- 
tisement for some specific quality. 
For example, you can measure the 
power of a headline to be seen or 
to be remembered. You can measure 
the attention and memory value of 
copy and you can measure its 
power to convince. The technique 
of these tests is often involved. 
Sometimes great ingenuity must be 
used. Generally the judges are 
kept in ignorance of the purpose 
of the test. Sometimes they do 
not know they are being tested. 
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For instance, an advertiser wanted 
to-know which of -two specific 
headlines would have greater mem- 
ory value with a certain class of 
business men. The obvious way 
to get an answer to this question 
would be to get a number of men 
from this business group to pass 
upon the two headlines. Mr. Lich- 


tenberg would object to this method ~ 


and rightly so, because the minute 
these men became critics of ad- 
vertising they would cease to be 
consumers of the product adver- 
tised. Their reactions would be 
artificial—not natural. So the fol- 
lowing technique was worked out: 

The two headlines under discus- 
sion were made parts of otherwise 
identical layouts. These were 
mounted on cardboard for easier 
handling. Then six advertisements 
of totally different products were 
mounted up. The one conducting 
the test called upon fifty business 
men selected as being character- 
istic of the group in which the ad- 
vertiser was interested. 

To each he told the same story: 
“Your experience in advertising has 
been varied and different from 
mine. I have here six advertise- 
ments which I would like to have 
you judge.” The investigator 
would then reach in his portfolio 
for the six advertisements. Ap- 
parently by accident he would pull 
out the two layouts which he really 
wanted tested and say, off hand, 
“By the way, these are interesting.” 
He would hand them to the busi- 
ness man and then in a few sec- 
onds “find” the six advertisements. 
These he would hand to the judge 
and recover the layouts. Then a 
fifteen-minute period would ensue, 
during which they would discuss 
the merits of the six advertise- 
ments. Just before leaving and in 
a “by the way” manner, the in- 
vestigator would refer to the two 
layouts and, by questions, find out 
whether or not the judge remem- 
bered either or both-of the head- 
lines used. It is of interest to 
note that one headline was found 
to be much better than the other. 

Another advertiser had reason to 
believe that, in the hasty reading 
to which advertisements are often 
subjected, his slogan was being 
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misread. By confusing one word 
with another of like appearance 
and sound, the effect of the slogan 
was destroyed. A laboratory test 
was devised to see what percen- 
tage of error actually existed in 
reading the slogan. The slogan 
was cut from a current advertise- 
ment, mounted up, and displayed 
for a brief period to each of fifty 
people. The apparatus used was 
designed to time each exposure 
exactly. The length of exposure 
was regulated, in preliminary 
trials, to give just time enough for 
the average person to read the 
slogan through. As a result of the 
test, a high percentage of confusion 
was found. The slogan was 
changed. 


TESTING TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


Upon another occasion an ad- 
vertiser wanted to know which of 
two illustrations would be most apt 
to stand out among competing 
products. The two advertisements 
of his product were made up, alike 
in layout and copy but differing 
in illustration. Then two identical 
sets of ten competing advertise- 
ments were selected. from cur- 
rent magazines. One of the ad- 
vertisements to be tested was placed 
in each set. One set of advértise- 
ments was then presented to fifty 
judges, one after the other, with 
the request that each look through 
the advertisements giving what at- 
tention he desired to any’ adver- 
tisement. An hour after the judge 
had seen the set he was handed a 
record sheet and was asked to rec- 
ord the advertisements he remem- 
bered having seen. The same pro- 
cedure was gone through with the 
other set of advertisements and an- 
other group of fifty judges. The 
recall records of the two advertise- 
ments being tested were then com- 
pared. It was found that one had 
much greater attention and mem- 
ory value than the other. 

Professor Albert T. Poffenber- 
ger, of Columbia University, in 
“Psychology in Advertising,” tells 
of several laboratory tests which 
were designed to measure the 
power of advertising copy to con- 
vince. In commenting upon the 
versatility of laboratory tests, Pro- 
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BALANCE 





More 


that benefits 
every advertiser 


N EVERY ISSUE of The INDIANAPOLIS 

NEWS there is a scientific balance of 
news matter and advertising, page by page 
and section by section, that benefits every 
advertiser. 


The NEWS is not a “front page” paper, in- 
tended for street sale and hasty reading. On 
the contrary, it is a complete newspaper, de- 
livered to the home for a thorough family 
reading. 


Because of NEWS balance, every page from 
cover to cover commands the interest and 
attention of the reader, and every advertise- 
ment shares the advantage of reaching a 
thorough-reading audience. 


Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 
DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


+. v.. DAN A. CARROLL a ee oe 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: +. Tower 


National Advertising Than All Other Indianapolis Papers Combined 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


TZ 


Bldg. 
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fessor Poffenberger says: “There 
are methods for measuring atten- 
tion, memory, suggestion, feeling 
and many other types of behavior, 
all of which play an important 
part in determining the effective- 
ness of advertising. Such objects 
of measurements strike the ob- 
server as much less tangible than 
volume, length, weight, and so 
forth. Actually, the measuring 
methods are very much the same, 
but represent a cruder form of 
measurement than one is accus- 
tomed to make in the case of phy- 
sical quantities. For example, the 
measurement very often consists 
in finding whether one thing is 
more or less than another in some 
respect. And it does not matter 
what the respect may be; it is 
nearly always possible to make a 
measurement in terms of more or 
less.” 

There is no space in an article 
such as this to describe the many 
techniques that have been developed 
for laboratory tests. But a word 
should be said about the validity 
of such tests. 

Probably the most imposing evi- 
dence on this point has been ac- 
cumulated by Dr. Daniel Starch, 
formerly of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
but now in charge of research for 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

In his “Principles of Advertis- 
ing,” Dr. Starch lists no less than 
twenty different sets of advertise- 
ments which he tested and upon 
which he had actual returns from 
the advertisers. In each case he 
tested the attention value, the head- 
line and the text of the advertise- 
ments. Combining the results of 
the three tests, he compared each 
set with the actual returns as re- 
ported by the advertisers. The cor- 
relation was remarkably high. In 
five cases there was complete agree- 
ment. Dr. Starch took a plus 1 to 
represent absolute agreement and 
a minus 1 to represent complete 
lack of agreement. Only two sets 
of advertisements fell below .70 in 
correlation and these rated .58 and 
40. The average correlation was 
.79, a remarkably high figure. 

Commenting upon the data above 
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briefly described, Dr. Starch said: 
“The results demonstrate that it is 
possible by means of brief but 
carefully conducted tests to mea- 
sure with a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy the relative volume of ad- 
vertisements as a whole and of the 
various elements in the advertise- 
ments. The average correlation 
between test results and business 
returns is approximately .80. 

“The reader may ask why the 
correlations are not perfect, that 
is, 1.00. The reason is obvious. 
In the first place the tests are not 
absolutely perfect measures. In 
the second place, the business re- 
sults, such as inquiries, or orders 
brought, are by no means perfect 
measures of the relative value of 
advertisements. 

“It is probable that carefully ap- 
plied tests give a more accurate 
measure of the relative value of a 
series of advertisements and of 
their elements than do the usual 
business returns themselves.” 

As Mr. Lichtenberg says, let us 
not base our advertising upon un- 
supported opinions. But, at the 
same time, let us not make the 
mistake of calling this method of 
measuring the efficiency of adver- 
tising the “laboratory method.” 


W. O. Kimberly with 
Atwater Kent 


W. O. Kimberly has been appointed 
to the sales promotion staff of the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, radio apparatus. Mr. 
Kimberly, who will do special field work 
with dealers’ bulletin service, was 
formerly with the Cudahy Packing 
Company, Chicago. 


Rolls-Royce Account to 
Young & Rubicam 


The Rolls-Royce peer of Assasin, 


Inc., Long Island City, olls- 
Royce passenger automobiles, has placed 
its advertising account with Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Clarence Hatch, Jr., with 
Advertisers, Incorporated 


Clarence Hatch, Jr., for the last 
four years with The Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined the copy and 
lan of Advertisers, Incorporated, 


etroit. 
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Where Does a 
Sale Begin? 








Mor purchases for household needs are made 
in the store, but the decision—to buy or not to buy—is 
most frequently made in the home. ~. If you can 
manage to get your product thoroughly discussed 
in the household, the next logical step is a sale. ~. 
The story booklets we are doing for national adver- 
tisers are aimed at this definite objective—to create 
sales. ~. They present powerful selling arguments and 
in an attractive form. ~. They create a friendly atmos- 
phere and finally a desire to buy. ~- You will be in- 
terested in seeing the samples that we will gladly send 


you on request. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
TELEPHONE: MEDALLION 3500 
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The two evening 
papers of Detroit show 
a gain in display 
advertising for the first 
ten months of 1928 of 


1,467,579 lines 


Of this gain the 
Detroit Times’ share is 


1,279,058 


or 87% of the gain 
in Detroit 


Our slogan has a meaning— 


“The Trend Is to The Times’’ 


P S The Free Press shows a 
e we loss in advertising so far 
this year so their figures are not 
included. 











Style Is Basis of Pioneer Suspender 
Campaign 


From a Modest Utility Article, Suspenders Are Now Being Advertised 
and Sold as Ensemble Merchandise 


As told to Roland Cole 


By L. H. Heimerdinger 


President, Pioneer Suspender Company 


HE humble suspender is writ- 
ing history. In the story are a 
umber of interesting suggestions 
f how advertising may be used to 
take advantage of an opportunity. 
Not many years ago 


How has this change come 
about? Why are suspenders now 
the fashion? What part has ad- 
vertising played in the creation of 
the present situation? 





—in fact, shortly before 
the beginning of the 
World War—85 per 
cent of the suspenders 
sold were at 25 cents a 
pair, and the balance at 
50 and 75 cents a pair. 
They were made of the 
plainest and most inex- 
pensive materials, most 
of them in a few sim- 
ple colors. Dealers 
carried them “under the 
counter.” They were 
seldom displayed and, 
as a rule, were only 
brought out when asked 


Today the sale of 
suspenders is greater 


- We below that braces contribute to the proper hang of 
ror. tromsers ami ve recommend them te owr patrons at afi tsmes 


. says Wetzel, fastidious custom tailor 


utente regiments of Britain which imepernd the meme 





than it was in the days 
when belts for general 
wear were almost un- 





Poker eel recite lento 





heard of. They are be- 
ing sold on the appeals 
of style, quality and 
color, as well as utility. 
Leading custom tailors 
endorse their use and 
recommend a pair of 





vmebenyh poy os 


BRACES 4 PLONEER @ 


foe harmony ia drome 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO Piitedrtphin 
Per 51 Vows pee ee keynes —- 


"Gus Lie 





Ve thee Peceamters bamer af arity Pate’ 





suspenders for every 
pair of trousers. Retail 
tores, including the 
most fashionable shops 
of the larger cities, feature them 
prominently in their counters and 
windows. They are being adver- 
tised nationally in periodicals 
reaching the consumer, the man of 
fashion, the college man, and the 
lealer. And more than half of all 
the suspenders sold today retail at 
$1.50 a pair and up. 


THE OPINIONS OF A NUMBER OF PROMINENT CUSTOM 
TAILORS ON THE DESIRABILITY OF WEARING SUSPENDERS 
ARE MADE THE THEME OF ONE PIONEER SERIES 


There is a prevailing idea among 
people outside of the men’s wear 
field that suspenders as an article 
of men’s clothing went out when 
belts came in, and that belts en- 
tirely supplanted them. That idea 
is, of course, erroneous. Suspen- 
ders never went out. They have 
always been worn by men since the 
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time they were invented. The belt 
vogue which became popular some 
time during the war and grew to 
large proportions immediately after 
it, was not adopted en masse by the 
male population. Young men in 
large numbers took it up and still 
have it but large numbers of men 
of every rank and file never gave 
up wearing suspenders. Even 
many middle-aged, elderly and 
corpulent men who adopted belts 
never abandoned suspenders, but 
wear both. This fact, that sus- 
penders did not go out when belts 
came in, should be kept in mind 
by other manufacturers who are 
looking for lessons in our experi- 
ence. The present popularity of 
suspenders with young men is the 
particular phase of the situation 
which holds the greatest interest 
for sales and advertising execu- 
tives. 

That young men in large num- 
bers have recently taken to wear- 
ing suspenders is a fact. That the 
suspenders they are wearing differ 
from the 25-cent suspenders of a 
few years ago in practically every 
detail except function is another 
fact. We make no claim for hav- 
ing started the vogue among young 
men. We saw in the vogue a sales 
opportunity that led us to improve 
our product in quality of material 
and in variety of patterns and 
colors, to cultivate the co-operation 
of fashionable custom tailors and 
leading haberdashers, and to adver- 
tise our brand of suspenders in a 
way in which and to an extent to 
which suspenders have never been 
advertised before. 

Our advertising effort consists of 
a series of two-page spreads, twice 
a month, continuously, in a list of 
periodicals reaching retail clothiers 
and dealers in men’s wear. Many 
of these advertisements are in 
colors. This campaign is being 
supplemented with a direct-mail 
broadside which has recently been 
sent to our entire list of customers. 

Another phase of our advertising 
is a campaign of page advertise- 
ments in a list of nineteen college 
periodicals, in which we are em- 
phasizing the importance of sus- 
penders from the standpoint of 
correct style. 
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A third phase is a series of page 
advertisements, many of them in 
color, in a class periodical of gen- 
eral circulation and a leading au- 
thority in the. field of men’s fash- 
ions in which we are quoting the 
opinions of certain distinguished 
custom tailors on the desirability of 
wearing suspenders in order to pre- 
serve the correct hang of the trou- 
sers. 

In addition to the foregoing we 
have just published what we be- 
lieve is the costliest advertisement 
ever published on suspenders alone, 
namely, a two-page spread in 
colors in a national weekly, which 
is to be followed by a series of half 
page advertisements in black and 
white throughout the 1928-29 sea- 
son. This campaign will present 
our originations in color combina- 
tions and novelty materials. 

The point about this advertising 
campaign which I think is of even 
greater interest than its variety and 
cost is its copy appeal. We are 
definitely and intelligently talking 
to men about the color harmony of 
suspenders with shirts and ties, and 
we are merchandising this idea in 
our advertising to dealers. This is 
one angle of our copy appeal. The 
other is utility, not according to 
the ideas of the gay nineties when 
suspenders were just something to 
keep trousers up, but from the cus- 
tom tailor’s standpoint of correct 
hang and proper fit. 

Among our dealer helps we are 
distributing a large framed color 
reproduction of an oil painting 
which was used in our periodical 
campaign—free to Pioneer custom- 
ers. A complete line of single col- 
umn newspaper advertisements is 
another feature. All our advertis- 
ing matter gives prominence to the 
slogan, “It’s the hang of the trou- 
sers that matters.” 

The response to our campaign 
both on the part of dealers and the 
public has already been greatly be- 
yond our expectations. 

' 


Appoints Robinson, Lightfoot 
Stanley -Light Rack, Inc., New York, 


manufacturer of the Stanlight, has 
laced its advertising account with 
obinson, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Maga- 
zines will be used. 
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R. Daniel Starch of 
Harvard has com- 
pleted a nation-wide 
survey covering radio 
ownershipinthehome. 


q 
H's findings, among 


others are, that in 
the Middle Western 
states east of the Mis- 
sissippi, of which 
Michigan is one, that 
39% of the homes are 
radio equipped. 


q 


S a contrast to this 
uncovering of fact, 
may we cite an addi- 
tional fact, namely that 
an independent sur- 
vey made of the homes 
of Free Press readers 


Che B 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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shows a radio-owner- 
ship totaling 66.3%. 


q: 

REE Press homes 

are therefore 24% 
above the average. 
Furthermore, the 
Starch inquiry devel- 
Ops a point that the 
economic status of 
radio families is 40% 
higher than that of 
non-radio families. 


gq 
‘THs is good, sub- 
*” stantial evidence of 
the worthiness and 


purchasing ability of 
Free Press homes. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 











Who 
Pays for Sales 
Equipment? 





Tae Rerw-Way Company 
Crpar Rapips, Iowa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you refer us to articles that have 
been published in your publications per- 
taining to furnishing salesmen with 
samples, particularly whether they should 
be required to purchase their demon- 
strator or not? 

Our representatives are remunerated 
by straight commission, and before 
shaping our policy, we desire to have 
the benefit of the @xperiences of others, 
if possible, to devise a plan that is 
fair to our representatives as well as 
ourselves. 

It has been our experience that. where 
an investment has been made in samples 
by the salesman, better results are ac- 
complished, and also the salesman will 
take better care of his property. 

Tae Rew-Way Company 
H. L. Trimste, 
Sales Manager. 


It appears from our investiga- 
tions that here is that rare 
exception in sales organization 
practice—an instance in which there 
is a fairly generally established 
and accepted custom, without too 
many departures from it. 

The general rule, as developed 
by inquiry among a great many 
firms whose salesmen carry equip- 
ment, either in the nature of 
samples or demonstration outfits, 
is to require the salesman to make 
a deposit to cover at least part of 
the value of the equipment, al- 
though in some cases this deposit 
is merely a bookmaking charge. 
Should the salesman leave the 
company, or be transferred to other 
work, he turns in the equipment 
and gets his deposit back, or has 
it cancelled on the books, with no 
deduction for normal depreciation. 
He may or may not be required to 
sign a receipt for the equipment 
when first receiving it, provided 
the fact that it is in his possession 
is clearly on r 

Most companies, however, curi- 
ously enough express the opinion 
that this is one of those cases 
where a rigid rule is not always 
adequate to the situation, and that 
each instance in which a salesman 
reports loss or damage of his 
equipment has to be decided on its 
individual merits, with due regard 
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to the man’s own record and th: 
degree to which he was at fault. 

A great deal depends upon what 
might be called the “tightness” o/ 
the sales organization—the close 
ness of the affiliation between the 
man doing the selling (the actua! 
selling to the consumer) and th. 
company. There is of course 
every conceivable variation in typ: 
of sales organization, between th 
industrial company whose salesme: 
are 100 per cent full-time salarie: 
employees dealing direct with th: 
consuming organization, and th: 
company whose sales to the con 
sumer are effected through other 
wise entirely independent retailing 
organizations. 

Nobody, apparently, expects th: 
salaried salesman to pay for his 
equipment; but on a great man, 
things the retailer is expected t 
purchase his sample or demonstra 
tion set or item precisely on th 
same basis as any other. The gen 
eral, basic idea, however, would 
seem to be that inasmuch as th« 
equipment—sample or demonstra 
tor—is to be used for the ‘com 
pany’s benefit, the company should 
stand the expense of it, with onl) 
such precautions as may be taken 
against abuse of the practice- 
(Ed. Printers’ INK. 





To Publish Aviation Directory 


The Chilton Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, publisher of automotive 
directories, will issue “The Aero Direc 
tory and Catalogue” in January. Its 
age size will be 10 by 7 inches. Joseph 

ildreth will be in charge of the adver 
tising of the new publication, which wi! 
be devoted to information on the aviativ 
industry. 





K. M. Walters with F. A. 
Whitney Carriage Company 
Kenneth M. Walters, treasurer a: 
director of the Wood, Putnam & Wo: 
Company, Boston advertising agency, 
has resigned to join the F. A. Whitney 
Carriage Company, Leominster, Mass. 
manufacturer of by carriages, as 
treasurer. 


“The Field Illustrated” Opens 
Western Office 


The Field Illustrated, New York, has 
opened a Western office at Chicavo. 
Harold S. Zewiske, formerly with Out. 
door America, Chicago, has been «p- 
pointed Western manager. 


{ 
1 
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This store sells 
unadvertised 
“no-name 








Whose faultis this? 
osetaultis this : 
NE store selling nationally-advertised goods 
introduced to buyers in Jacksonville through 
advertising in the Florida Times-Union will enjo 
good business. A neighboring store, just as well 
located but selling goods Jacksonville buyers are 
not acquainted with, suffers a “slump.” Then 
“bargain” prices appear—but still the trade is wary. 
Whose fault is this? The manufacturer's, because 
he has gone but half way in selling this rich market. 
The dealer who can say: “Yes, ma'am; yes, sir; 
these are the goods you saw advertised in the 
Times-Union,” can ALWAYS outsell the dealer 
who tries to put over “no-name” merchandise. 
Your goods take part of the punishment when such 
a dealer quits. Give your products a “name” 
among Jacksonville buyers through advertising in 
the Florida Times-Union. 


Jacksonville has a payroll of more than 
$25,000,000 a year. Advertising in the 
Times-Union will give you contact with 
those who spend this payroll money. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA: 
Represented nationally by 
ITZGERALD, Inc. 


REYNOLDS-F R . 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
+ + » 2 West 4sthStreet Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
‘ N. Wabash A Los yy Wi 
203 ¥ more oe — b 117 West oth Street 














magazine 
for MEN 
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Ghe&iks 


Magazine 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 
50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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re Pac Books 
Speak for Farmers 


Farmers constitute 51.2% of the Northwest popu- 
lation. Their prosperity governs sales volume in 
the territory. 

Deposits in 117 representative country banks of the 
Northwest for the year ending in October showed 
an increase of eight per cent. 

Livestock range banks showed an especially high 
increase. 

Farmers who have money to deposit also have 
money to spend. Northwest business is good be- 
cause farm folks are prosperous. 

Reach them through the Northwest’s only weekly 
farm paper. 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 

















Chile Gives Cold Shoulder to 
Trade-Mark Pirates 


New Decree Is Liberal in Its Attitude toward Foreign Trade-Mark 
Owners—Rights of First User More Fully Recognized 


By B. A. Whitney 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


Division of Commercial Laws, 


HERE are two theories of 

trade-mark property rights 
with respect to the basis upon 
which ownership of a trade-mark 
is established. In the United 
States and most English-speaking 
countries, a trade-mark right is 
established by first use, and regis- 
tration is not a prerequisite to the 
establishment of the ownership 
of the mark. The second theory 
of ‘a trade-mark right, which 
exists in the laws of many for- 
eign countries, has for its basis 
the requisite that the mark must 
be registered if ownership is to 
be established. Adoption and use 
of a mark do not form a basis 
upon which ownership can be 
claimed. Registration is the sole 
basis of ownership, and anyone 
who has not registered his mark 
cannot claim ownership thereof, 
irrespective of the length of time 
in which he has used it. 

The countries which adopt the 
theory of trade-mark ownership 
based upon the prerequisite of 
first registration of the mark 
offer more opportunities for so- 
called trade-mark piracy. In 
countries which do not accept this 
view, it is difficult for anyone to 
appropriate the mark of another 
merely by registering it, for the 
first user can prove that he was 
first to adopt and use the mark, 
and the registration in the name 
of the other party will then be 
canceled. In most countries 
which base ownership of a trade- 
mark on the fact of first regis- 
tration, mere registration of the 
mark alone will establish owner- 
ship, and proof of first use will 
— Re that registration. 

a decree of July 10, 1928, 
No ” 15047, Chile put into force 
regulations for the administration 


Reprinted from “Commerce Reports.” 
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of the decree law No. 588 of 
September 29, 1925. This law 
provides in clear and unambiguous 
language that, in order to obtain 
exclusive ownership of a mark, it 
is necessary that the party inter- 
ested have it entered in the 
register of marks. This is a 
usual provision of trade-mark 
laws in Latin-American countries 
and it is the provision which 
makes misappropriation of trade- 
marks possible, since anyone may 
establish his legal ownership of.a 
mark simply by registering it. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
REQUIRED 


Although Chile has established 
registration as a prerequisite to 
ownership of a mark, provision 
is made to avoid inflicting hard- 
ships upon one who has been using 
the mark in commerce. A pre- 
liminary examination is required 
to establish the fact that the per- 
son applying for the mark is the 
“manufacturer or trader of a 
product, or owner of the business 


.which it is intended to distinguish 


by that mark.” The examination 
is also made for the purpose of 
revealing whether the mark has 
been registered or has been used 
by third persons in the country at 
least one year previous. Not only 
is an examination conducted to 
disclose the possible existence of 
these facts, but the party applying 
for the registration must make a 
formal declaration setting forth 
their true existence. Falsity of 
this declaration will render the 
party applying for the mark 
liable to the criminal provisions of 
the trade-mark law, and will 
afford opportunity for canceling 
the application. 

In addition to the requirements 
stated, which protect the owner 
of the business or the trader who 
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is using the trade-mark, a fur- 
ther provision protects the manu- 
facturer or trader who might use 
in Chile a mark without having 
had it registered—by permitting 
him to oppose the registration 
thereof by any other person, pro- 
vided he does so within a period 
of thirty days from the date of 
the last publication of the appli- 
cation. Such an opposition may 
always be made whenever the 
claimant gives sufficient proof to 
establish in. the mind of the di- 
rector of the trade-mark section 
of the ministry of industries and 
public works, the fact that the 
mark is being used and has been 
used for at least one year prior 
to the request of the third party 
for registration. In such a case, 
the claimant will be obliged to 
register the mark in his own 
name, or in that of his agent, 
within a period of two weeks, or 
he will be deemed to have waived 
his right. 
The trader, manufacturer, or 
owner who has been using the 
trade-mark is further protected 
by the provision that in case he 
has registered a commercial mark 
for one or more of the classifica- 
tions established by the law, he 
may oppose the registration of 
that mark for similar products, 
substitutes, or those that he man- 
ufactures, but which fall into an- 
other classification, for the sole 
purpose of having preference 
thereto in the registration. 


USE OF THE POWER ‘OF ATTORNEY 


Chile, by its new decree, ap- 
pears also to be very liberal to- 
ward foreign trade-mark owners 
in requiring a power of attorney, 
usually to accompany an applica- 
tion to register a trade-mark. 
American firms have experienced 
no little difficulty in connection 
with the requirements of foreign 
trade-mark laws, that a power of 
attorney must accompany the ap- 
plication. Where, because of the 
threat of a third party to register 
a trade-mark of an American 
concern, it is necessary to file ap- 
plication immediately, American 
firms have been unable to cable 
attorneys in the foreign country 
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requesting that application be 
filed in their name—since the at- 
torney cannot file the application 
without a power of attorney 
from the American company. 
Owing to the short time in which 
there is to act, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the attorney 
to receive a power of attorney 
from the American firm in time 
to properly present the applica- 
tion. 

The new Chilean decree pro- 
vides that the petition for appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a 
power of attorney but it makes 
special provisions for urgent 
cases. The regulations provide 
that anyone may request registra- 
tion of a mark in favor of a third 
person without the necessity of 
proving his authority to act, in 
urgent cases to be determined by 
the administration, and provided 
that such registration is approved 
by the said third party. In such 
cases, the party applying for the 
registration must give immediate 
notice to the third party for 
whom he has made application, 
and such third party must ratify 
the action, under penalty of can- 
cellation of the registration within 
thirty days from the date of the 
notice if the third party resides 
within Chile, and within ninety 
days if he resides abroad. 

The Chilean decree, it is ob- 
served takes into consideration 
the hardships which necessarily 
must arise from the positive re- 
quirements that the power of at- 
torney must accompany the peti- 
tion, or from failure to give resi- 
dents abroad no more time than 
is given to nationals of the coun- 
try. This provision seems to be 
very favorable to foreign traders 
or owners of trade-marks, and, 
in view of the experiences of 
many American concerns in the 
past, it should be welcomed by 
them, These same provisions are 
also made applicable in the casc 
of a renewal of the trade-mark. 

The new regulations have de- 
fined a generic term by providing 
as follows: “A word or phrase 
is considered as having been in- 
corporated in the usual and cur- 
rent language whenever it is com- 
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iw 
bes. 


SOUTH’S LARGEST POWER PLANT WILL BE 
LOCATED IN THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT 


Below is Gorgas Steam Plant No. 1 .... with a capacity for developing 100,000 horse- 
power of electric energy for industrial use. Just across the river, Gorgas No. 2 is under 
construction. Its first unit of 80,000 horsepower is near leti The ultimat 
installation of 4 units will be 320,000 horsepower. Coal for these two plants will be 
obtained from mines within a stone’s throw of the furnaces .. . . in fact it will be 
conveyed by belt directly and efficiently. 

The remarkable growth of the Birmingham District —The South’s Greatest Market 
—is graphically shown by its increased use of power. Power consumption in Alabama 
increased from 20,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1912 to 1,400,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
1928. Im the same period the annual value of manufactured and mineral products 
has increased from $169,000,000 to approximately $700,000,000. 
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monly used to designate a definite 
kind of product.” Many instances 
have been noted in which a trade- 
mark became so popular and so 
well known in the minds of the 
purchasing public as to be re- 
garded as a denomination for a 
certain commodity. Generic terms 
are generally considered unregis- 
terable. 

There are cases where trade- 
marks, which, when adopted, were 
good technical marks, but were 
refused registration after a period 
of time because, by their ex- 
tended advertising and popularity, 
they become generic terms. The 
Chilean decree has ‘lessened the 
likelihood of the loss of a trade- 
mark right in such manner, by 
providing that if the owner of a 
mark registered in Chile or 
abroad, or any of his predeces- 
sors or his agent, was the party 
who, by his extensive advertise- 
ment or by establishing the repu- 
tation for quality of the product, 
was responsible for the word or 
phrase assuming a generic or de- 
scriptive character, the owner 
may cause or retain its registra- 
tion in Chile, even though the de- 
nomination of the mark may have 
been transformed into an ordi- 
nary word. 

Tne new decree undertakes to 
define a descriptive term. In 
general, any words which indi- 
cate the class, variety, nature, 
origin, nationality, weight, value, 
quality, or the form or color of a 
roduct are not registrable. 

ere these words or letters are 
used to form a fanciful composite, 
the goeds to be distinguished by 
the mark must be manufactured 
in such a manner that those pri- 
mary elements shall constitute 
the smaller part of the composite. 
Even in such a case the director 
may refuse to allow the applica- 
tion, if, in his judgment, commer- 
cial competition in a product of 
the same group of the classifica- 
tion would be restricted if regis- 
tration were granted. 

On the whole the new Chilean 
decree seems to be very liberal in 
protecting trade-mark rights, and 
its provisions should lessen the 
hardships that are ordinarily ex- 
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perienced by foreign traders in 
those countries which base the 
ownership of a trade-mark on the 
fact af first registration of the 
mark. 


New Gruen Slogans Registered 


Gruen Warcn Makers Guitp 
Cincinnati, Onto. 
Editor of Printers’ ‘Ink: 

It seems from the November 8 issue 
of your publication that the Gruen 
Watch Company has registered with 
your clearing house of slogans, none of 
the phrases it has used in its adver 
tising—many of them for ten or more 
years. 

We would like to have you include 
mag those’ slogans u by watch 
manu actusers, the following: 

,Most Beautiful Watch in 
America” 

“Fits ~ ur pocket like a silver dollar.” 

at ‘entagon—won’t tip over in the 
poc 

“Time Hill—the center of fine time 
keeping in America.” 

Mine ay in the art of fine watch 
makin: r more than half a century.’ 

Caves Watcn Makers GuiILp, 
C. C. Secuers. 


Canada Dry Net Sales Increase 


The net sales of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., New York, were $3,357, 

for the first nine months of 1 8, com- 
pared with $7,234,418 for ee same 
eriod of 1927. ’ The net sales for 1928, 
owever, include the es of G. B. 
Seeley’s Son, Inc., over a period from 
June 1 to September $0. The net 
profits for the nine months of 1928 
were $2,404,167 o Ps. $1,794,780 for 
the same period 


H. H. Packer Buys Outdoor 
Companies 


oo Conneaut Poster Advertising 
mpany, Conneaut, Ohio, the Bouey 

Sone "Advertisin Company, pouey, 

o—,.2 and the Albion, aye, Acewe 

ing ny, jon, Pa., have been 

ag compe The Harry H. Packer 

‘ompany, eveland. 


Net Profit of Willys-Overland 
Increases 


The net profit of the Willys- Nee 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, automobile 


—————. was 557,399 for the 
ine months ended iber 30, com- 
bored ve @ 7, had: for the same 


period of 1 


To Represent “Electricity on 
the Farm” in Ohio 


Corporation. New ork, has appo' 


R. A. Mec hy, d, as its rep- 
resentative in charge of Ohio territory. 
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Sell This Greatest, Richest, 
Most Accessible Market! 








52% 0, ke rati "ef taz, 
trated in 4% of the nation’s area... . 
It costs less—to do it better— 
with RoTOGRAVURE 


Concentrated, rich, easily merchandised—due to unequaled 
transportation facilities and retail outlets—manufacturers 
can reduce selling costs and increase output by centering 
their efforts upon this market. The New York Times 
Rotogravure Picture Sections oe are von area better 
than any other publication having. Write 
for special study which deals with the posal ties of this 
territory—and tells why The New York Times Roto- 
gravure Picture Section is a most necessary factor in 
selling the area at lowest possible cost. 


600,500 net paid circulation in this market. 
Total net paid circulation in excess of 750,000. 


Che New York Cimes 


ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
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Headlines _ 


How to get the most out of both 
in advertising to the millions 


UCCESSFUL advertisements are founded on two 
simple elements. Headlines that say something. 
And illustrations that say something. 

Both are necessary. Both are important. But com- 
bining the two, so as to get the most out of both, is 
an art in advertising that but few understand. 

Yet, turn to the editorial pages of any successful 
magazine. Glance at random through the news sections 
of any big newspaper — and the secret is unfolded. 

The headline tells the reader what the article is 
about. And thus gains his first attention. The illus 
tration illustrates it. And thus sustains his interest. 

Thus the illustration is subsidiary to the headline. 
A component part on which much depends . .. yet 

heidi 


The perfect advertisement is one in which a good 
illustration tells in pictures what the headline tells in 
words, the layout is so arranged that the illustration 
unerringly accomplishes that result. 

The illustration may tell the headline’s story in a 
little different way from the headline itself. It may 
even present it from a widely varying angle. It may 
show the result of what the headline promises, or the 
way that the result is achieved; but always, its story ie 
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the same; its chief object to illustrate and to hold atten 
tion. And in this, its value cannot be overestimated. 

Thus the modern advertiser has learned the supreme 
importance of the superlatively fine in advertising illus- 
trations. Scores of the foremost illustrators of the world 
are engaged in this pursuit today. Space in national 
publications is too costly to risk tomediocre illustration. 

But underneath it all is the understanding that no 
matter how beautiful an illustration may be, or how 
famous the artist who signs it, its value is predicated 
solely on its ability to become a definitely co-related 
part —eand not the major interest —of an advertise- 
ment’s central selling scheme. 

Pictures alone, in publication advertising, do not 
sway the millions. Pictures mean little without words 
to explain them. People want to know “WHY"— 
and that takes more than a picture can tell. 

It takes headlines that grip Buying Interest, and 
illustrations that sustain it, to make an advertisement 
pay in full. 

That is 90% the secret of advertising that registers 
in sales and profits. 

And, like all successful factors in the field, it is 
based on the application of the simplest of common- 
sense principles. 


LORD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOBDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
Each Land, Thomas and Logan eben compa ; 
‘Lord & Thoma and Logan Sale Ad hy Gin Geacled: ; 
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THIN the New York American’s 
coverage radius... 1,102,216 Sun- 
day and 209,995 daily... there is a richer 
motor-car market than anywhere else in 
America! More money-in-the-bank 
people. More folks who are intrinsically 
interested in the new models and new 
mechanical features you bring out, Mr. 
Automobile Manufacturer, than in any 
other section covered by any newspaper. 
Are you effectively reaching this tremen- 
dous audience of live prospects with 
your particular message? The American 
does the job best! 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read by more than 





NEW YORK CHICAGO ETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
1834 Broadway 711 Hearst Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 625 Hearst Bidg. 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 





New England Adopts a Sales Plan 


Four Major Objectives in Proposed Plan to Sell New England to the 
Rest of the Country 


A= the request of two impor- 
tant New’ England groups, 
the recreational interests and the 
power companies, the New Eng- 
land Council began last summer 
a study on which to base a plan 
for a promotional campaign based 
on New England’s resources and 
advantages — industrial, recrea- 
tional and commercial. At the 
fourth New England Conference, 
held recently at Portland, Me., a 
definite sales plan was presented 
to the 1,000 delegates representing 
commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural organizations from all of 
the Northeastern States. 

The objectives of the sales plan 
are to attract visitors and resi- 
dents; to create good-will for 
New England products within and 
without the section, to stimulate 
expansion of industries, to en- 
courage new industries, and to 
inform, inspire and energize the 
entire community. The confer- 
ence approved the sales plan, and 
referred it to the council for ap- 
propriate action; and the council 
now has before it questions of 
procedure to raise the recom- 
mended sum of $300,000 annually 
for three years required to finance 
the sales plan, and to carry its 
recommendations into effect. At 
present no allotments have been 
made of sums to be expended in 
advertising, publicity or other pro- 
motional aids, but the matter of 
appropriation will be taken up for 
definite action at a meeting to be 
held in Providence in December. 

“The four objectives can be 
gained, it is believed, by establish- 
ing squarely in public recognition 
throughout the entire country two 
propositions,” said Dudley Har- 
mon, executive vice-president of 
the council. “These are, first, 
‘New England is a good place in 
which to live, to work and to 
play,’ and, second, ‘New England 
makes quality products.’ 

“The first objective, that of at- 
tracting visitors and residents to 
New England, would be attained, 
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under the plan, by placing strong 
emphasis upon our recreational 
and historical attractions. This is 
deemed advisable because these 
attractions are distinct and unique 
New England assets, not dupli- 
cated by other areas within com- 
petitive distance. -An advertising 
campaign would be built around 
a series of specific recreational 
and historical attractions of New 
England. Concurrently, with the 
advertising, the publicity phase of 
the campaign would be conducted. 
Booklets would be published, and 
the present activities of States 
and communities in advertising 
and ‘selling’ their local advantages 
would be encouraged and assisted. 
To back up this localized en- 
deavor the council would prepare 
a general brochure, describing all 
of New England’s attractions in an 
inclusive way.” 

These sales documents, he said, 
would be distributed through ex- 
isting channels such as railroads, 
gasoline stations, and so on. Other 
mediums, he said, might include 
anything from steamship menu 
cards to posters. Radio, photo- 
graphs and motion pictures were 
also listed as channels through 
which New England’s recreational 
advantages could be advertised. 

“Regarding the second objec- 
tive, that of creating good-will 
for New England products and 
increased confidence in their qual- 
ity,” Mr. Harmon said, “a wide- 
spread appeal based upon craft- 
manship, integrity and the New 
England heritage of excellence in 
workmanship would be made. 
The advertising campaign to at- 
tain this objective would drama- 
tize the effect which the inheri- 
tance of honesty and personal 
pride in work well done has 
exerted upon the entty of our 
manufactures of today. 

“For the publicity material in 
connection with this second 
jective, the council would pre- 
pare a booklet developing the en- 
during character of Colonial 
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workmanship and would point out 
the reputation of early New Eng- 
landers for integrity and _ thor- 
oughness.” 

Distribution of this booklet 
would be arranged, again, through 
existing agencies such as banks, 
purchasing agents and so on, he 
added. e pointed out that pub- 
licity and advertising of the qual- 
ity appeal of New England prod- 
ucts would also be carried out 
under the plan within the section 
itself to stimulate a fuller appre- 
ciation of this asset. 

“Conforming to this quality ap- 
peal,” Mr. Harmon _ continued, 
“the council would encourage 
New England communities to 
make themselves ‘quality com- 
munities.’ For example, com- 
munities would be urged to dis- 
play their names for the benefit 
of motorists and aviators, to im- 
prove their appearance and to en- 
courage courtesy to visitors, and 
factories would be urged to 
identify themselves and the goods 
which they make. Local exhibits 
of locally produced products, 
with emphasis always upon qual- 
ity, would be encouraged. Banks 
especially would be urged to ex- 
hibit products of local industries. 

“Attention is called to the re- 
markably effective farm market- 
ing program developed by the 
council, which is built on the 
production and sale of quality 
farm products, standardized and 
graded, and identified by the New 
England farm label. This pro- 
gram is already so well organized 
that it definitely takes place in the 
sales plan as a going unit; the 
council would use every means 
at its command to secure the 
widest possible acceptance of the 
program by producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers.” 

The third objective, the speaker 
continued, would be the expansion 
of existing industries, encourage- 
ment of the organization of new 
industries within New England, 
and the attraction of industries 
now established elsewhere. 

“For this purpose,” he said, 
“the principal advertising me- 
diums would be magazines and 
newspapers. Concurrently the 
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council would prepare a_ book 
showing the advantages of New 
England as a location for indus- 
trial enterprise. 

To organize the industrial 
possibilities of New England, the 
council would urge all our com 
munities and pu lic utilities to 
keep industrial data. Co-opera- 
tion with other organizations, th: 
organization of special research 
industrial studies when requested, 
and the gradual growth and de- 
velopment of a New England in- 
dustrial development department 
are also contemplated in the plan 

“As for the fourth objective, 
that of ‘selling’ New England to 
itself, the resulting view is to 
stimulate self-confidence in New 
England and to increase appre- 
ciation at home of the assets and 
advantages which the six States 
enjoy, and to energize States, 
communities and business firms 
to more vigorous sales efforts in 
their own behalf. These results 
would be obtained by carrying on 
within New England as well as 
outside of it the activities which 
the sales plan would put into ex- 
ecution.” 

It can be said that the sales 
plan gives such complete and uni- 
fied expression to the purposes 
and activities of the council that 
it can be regarded as representing 
the program of that body. The ex- 
tent to which the council can put 
the plan into effect depends di- 
rectly upon the extent to which 
New England business interests 
give it their financial support. 

The hearty response accorded 
the plan at its presentation gives 
great encouragement that it wil! 
finally be given adequate financial 
support at the Providence meeting 
in December. 


Francis Beatty Returns to 
Standard Oil Company 


Francis Beatty, for the last year and 
a half with the F. J. Ross Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
joined the Standard Oil Company of 

ew Jersey, at that city, with which 
he was at one time associated, as a 
member of the a ant i. 
ment. Before joining the Ros: 
Company, he was a member a Ta ad- 
vertising committee of the Saye the 
Surface Campaign, 
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LOS ANGELES MANUFACTURERS 
INCREASING EXAMINER SPACE 


Gain IN 5 MontTHS 
Over 100,000 Lines 


\ ANUFACTURERS in Los 
A Angeles, retaining agency 
services that are right on the 
ground and base their judgments 
upon the elements of tangible, as 
well as intangible value in connec- 
tion with newspaper space, have in- 
creased their use of The Examiner 
in the first 10 months of 1928 by 
55,486 lines, or nearly SEVEN 
TIMES AS MUCH as the other 
morning paper here. 

The past five months, in par- 
ticular, have seen a deluge of such 
advertisers flow toward The Ex- 
aminer as continued evidence of 
its tremendous pulling power piled 
up 

In that period, 101,637 lines of 
local manufacturing advertising 
were added to the volume carried 
in the same five months of 1927, a 
greater total by 32,929 lines than 
that carried by the second morning 
paper. 


DiscOVERED: SERVICE 
TuHat Heres A Curent! 


HE Johnstone Advertising and Sales 

Service of Rochester, hin York, 
discovers a merchandising service depart- 
ment that “works”: 

“IT want to thank you very much,” 
writes F. W. Clements of that organiza- 
tion, “for the very efficient report that 
you have given me on the distribution 
and sales of Moone’s Emerald Oil in the 
Los Angeles Market. 

“Too often, such reports give simply 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ with no comments what- 
ever on the demand the dealer had. 

“Your report is an outstanding one and 
I want to thank you again for it.” 


Mrs. J. L. Thornton 


“Why I Read and Like 
The Los Angeles Examiner” 


“We have two papers in our home 
—both Examiners. Mr. Thornton 
takes one to his office, I read the 
other. I like the progressive policy 
of The Examiner. Mr. Thornton looks 
first for the magazine section on Sun- 
day then for sports and, last of all, 
for the news. I read the society and 
clubs on Sunday, first for the news 
and second for the fine advertisements 
of department stores. That is a great 
aid to a busy woman, She knows 
after reading the Sunday Examiner 
just where she is going to shop. My 
young son looks first for the comic 
strip.’’ 


Mrs. J. L. Thornton is State Publicity 
manager, California Congress Parents 
and Teachers. 
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Sweets Industries Organize to Com- 
bat Lucky Strike Advertising 


An Organization Committee Has Been Appointed to Draw Up Plans for a 
National Committee to Fight Derogatory Advertising 


EPRESENTATIVES and offi- 

cers of twenty-one trade asso- 
ciations and companies affiliated 
with the sweet food industries met 
last week at the Advertising Club 
of New York and voted in favor 
of the organization of a national 
committee to act for these indus- 
tries for purposes of defense 
against derogatory advertising. A 
temporary committee was appointed 
and empowered to organize a na- 
tional defense committee to include 
representatives of each interested 
industry and to solicit the neces- 
sary funds for the support of the 
work of the national committee. 

The first meeting of this com- 
mittee is planned for this week 
at the Advertising Club of New 
York. 

As was mentioned in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK, the cause 
for the meeting was the current 
advertising for Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes, which advocates the substi- 
tution of a cigarette for “fattening 
sweets,” and the intention of 
the American Tobacco Company, 
maker of Lucky Strikes, to extend 
this campaign. 

What at first appeared to be 
an issue merely between candy and 
Lucky Strike cigarettes now seems 
to be assuming broader propor- 
tions, for at the meeting were rep- 
resentatives of the sugar, chocolate, 
cocoa, dairy products, bakery 
goods, preserve, biscuit and cracker, 
dried fruit, syrup, restaurant, ho- 
tel, and confectionery trades, all 
of whom consider their businesses 
to be more or less affected by the 
Lucky Strike advertising. 

The immediate business which 
the national committee of the 
sweet food industries will take up 
will be the formation of a nation- 
wide organization to determine the 
most effective steps to take. No 
definite plan has, as yet, been de- 
cided upon, although the opinion 


is that a co-operative advertising 
campaign will be undertaken soon. 

It is of interest to advertising in 
general that such a_ diversified 
group of industries has seen fit to 
combine against what each consid- 
ers an attack upon itself, and to 
take steps for protection. If a 
single copy appeal in advertising 
can produce such a result, it is 
bound to introduce into advertising 
a new problem not only for agen- 
cies but for large companies which 
sell competing products within their 
own organizations. 

The United Cigar Stores, for 
example, which recently received 
a large block of stock in the 
Beech- Nut Packing Company, 
maker of confections, will have 
to sell cigarettes side by side with 
the Beech-Nut products. In a dif 
ferent line, the Postum Company, 
maker of Postum, a substitute for 
coffee, now has to sell Maxwell 
House coffee, which it has recently 
purchased. Then there are the 
advertising agencies which will be 
called upon to prepare advertising 
for conflicting accounts. 

The action, therefore, which the 
sweet foods committee will take 
will tend to serve as an interesting 
precedent for other such organi- 
zations. Because this committee 
will be among the first to function 
in such a capacity, the attitude 
which it takes toward what it con- 
siders unethical advertising, and 
the steps it adopts in combating 
that advertising may have a greater 
influence than it realizes at present. 


Oil-Burning Refrigerator Ac- 
count to Erwin, Wasey 


The Perfection Stove Company, 
Cleveland, has placed the advertising 
account of its new oil-burning refrig- 
erator with the Chicago office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. The stove and 
heater accounts will continue to be 
handled by The H. K. McCann Com- 


pany. 
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A certain San Francisco manufacturer* of 
Food Stuffs, whose annual sales throughout 
Northern California run into the millions, is 
advertising in The Examiner exclusively—and 
has done so for the past three years. 

His sales for the current year exceed those of 
1927 by over 43%. 

This is just one of the reasons for The Ex- 
aminer’s high standing as a National Advertis- 
ing medium—fourth in the United States and 
first West of Chicago for the first half of 1928. 


*We will be glad to give the name to interested parties upon 
request. 4 
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As a trustee of advertisers’ money, the 
Crowell Publishing Company has believed 
that by means of a brilliant editorial pro- 
gram—and avoidance of sensational and 
temporary methods—Collier’s could give 
the advertiser his full dollar’s worth and 
a little more besides. 

Collier’s progress has justified this belief. 
Keeping faith with the reader and the 
advertiser, Collier’s shows each year a con- 
sistent gain in circulation—and in adver- 
tising lineage. 

Now more than 1,750,000 every week 
—with more than 750,000 on the news- 
stands. 

As this circulation is climbing consis- 
tently to new peaks, we firmly believe that 
advertisers will receive next year—as they 
have in the past—another substantial bonus 
incident to Collier’s stability and steady 
growth. 





HE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Advertisers Who Realize That-« 





L. C. ZELLINGER 
General Manager 


Thimble Shoe Co. 


Until May of this year, the Thimble Shoe Co. 
advertised exclusively in another St. Louis evening 
newspaper. Since May 1, however, this advertiser 
has used no other newspaper but The St. Louis Star 
—6,070 lines from that date to October 31. 


The increased lineage placed by the Thimble 
Shoe Co. is a part of the total advertising 


_ GAIN OF 
1,342,308 LINES 


aT 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


FROM JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 21, 1928. 





National Advertising Representative—GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 








This Jobber Acts as Sales and Ad- 


vertising Counsel for Retailers 


It Is Showing Dealers That Better Selling Will Solve Many of Their 
Problems Including Chain-Store Competition 


By Robert R. Ellis 


President, Hessig-Ellis Drug Company 
Vice-President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


A BRIGHT young woman on 
i our staff was given $10 by 
Harold Gilbert, our sales manager, 
and told to go to six so-called inde- 
pendent drug stores here in Mem- 
phis and see what luck she might 
have in spending it. 


Upon entering a store she was 


bright idea that tooth-paste is 
usually applied with a brush and 
suggested that she buy one. But 
this was as far as the salesmanship 
went. She had done her best to 
spend that $10 in one store, but 
could not spend it even in all six. 
She brought back $3.45 in change.* 


to ask for a tube 
of tooth-paste, a 
box of powder and 
some rouge, call- 
ing for these items 
by their branded 
names. Then she 
was to buy any- 
thing and every- 
thing else she might 
be offered. If the 
dealer or his clerk 
were to try to sell 
her a higher-priced 
brand in either of 
the three she was 
to take it witholt 
question. She was 
to simulate interest 
in this or that and 
buy it promptly if 
asked. She was to 
register not the 
slightest bit of re- 





The chain-store bogey 
doesn’t frighten this whole- 
saler and he is educating 
his retailers to be unafraid. 

“It is mot buying that 
makes the chains; it is sell- 
ing,” he states in this ar- 
ticle. “Present this thought 
to the dealer in a way that 
will cause it thoroughly to 
soak into his mind, place at 
his disposal the physical 
means of carrying the 
thought into practice, and a 
great change for the better 
will be seen at once. This 
idea that the independent 
dealer must capitulate in the 
face of the imaginary im- 
pregnability of the chains, 
brought about by quantity 
buying and ability to force 
submarine discounts, is so 


This is only one 
instance of the 
many that could be 
cited tending to 
show the kind of 
salesmanship, or 
rather the lack of 
it, which character- 
izes the operations 
of any number of 
retail stores. And 
right here, to my 
way of thinking, is 
one of the root rea- 
sons why the whole- 
saler unquestion- 
ably belongs in the 
economic setup. He 
belongs because, bet- 
ter than any other, 
he can help the re- 
tailer do better sell- 
ing. If he will only 
rise to his really 


sistance to any ef- 
fort to sell her an 
article, no matter 
what it was or how 


constitute 





foolish and useless as to 
what 
almost to a tragedy.” 


superior opportu- 
nity in this respect 
he can consolidate 
his position in such 


amounts 








much it cost. In 
other words, she was to do her 
level best to spend that $10 in the 
store without specifically asking 
for anything other than the tooth- 
paste, the powder and the rouge. 
‘ithout going into details, it is 
igh to say that she visited the 
Stores, and she brought back 
e sales manager six tubes of 
tooth-paste, six boxes of powder, 
six compacts of rouge and two 
tooth brushes. It appeared that in a 
couple of stores the clerks got the 
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a way that there no 
longer will be need to use any 
question marks in considering 
either his present or his future. 


*This subject of companion selling was 
discussed in the November 15 issue cf 
Printers’ Ink by_a_ Philadelphia retail 
druggist, F. Page Seibert, who explained 
“Why 1 Didn't Sell Your Investigator 
a Razor When He Bought Blades:” Mr. 
Seibert told why. he believes special in- 
vestigators are not “typical’’ customers 
and why, in his opinion, aggressive sell- 
ing on the part of retailers is frequently 
a dangerous practice.—[Ed. INTERS 
Inx. 
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Those who persist in “eliminat- 
ing” the wholesaler from the mod- 
ern business scheme on the alleged 
ground that his activities constitute 
an economic waste overlook two 
vital principles : 

The first is that better selling, 
rather than a lower laid down 
merchandising cost, is the greatest 
need of the average retailer no 
matter in what line he may be en- 
gaged. 

The second is that warehouse 
facilities of some kind are essen- 
tial, no matter who buys the goods 
in quantities or what physical means 
are used for taking. them to the 
consumer. Somebody absolutely 
has to pay the cost of distribution ; 
quantity buying, or whatever other 
kind of buying you want to name, 
is incapable of working a miracle 
that will do away with this cost. 

I have named the two points here 
in the order of their relative impor- 
tance. When they are thought 
through in their logical sequence 
ce. tain conclusions highly favorable 
to the wholesaler are bound to be 
reached. 


I guess there is not going to be 


any great amount of argument 
over the general premise that the 
dealer, considering him as a class, 
is monstrously deficient in the one 
big job he has to do, namely, sell- 
ing. Good selling, rather than 
quantity buying is the thing that 
has done the most to place the 
chains where they are today and 
has given them such a running 
start over the independent store. 
Contrary to the general opinion, 
the average retailer is doing rather 
a good job these days so far as the 
physical aspects of storekeeping are 
concerned. His establishment is 
cleaner and more attractive than it 
used to be; and, thanks to modern 
advances in manufacturing and 
merchandising, he usually has at 
least a fairly comprehensive stock 
of goods from which his customers 
can buy. But he stops there. 
When people ask him for some- 
thing he sells it (really transfers 
it) to them. If they do enough 
asking he is going t> make a cor- 
respondingly favorable profit show- 
ing. It apparently does not occur 
to him that he himself should do 
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some of the asking ; in other words, 
that he should put forth some 
really constructive selling effort. 

What would have happened to 
our young lady’s $10 bill if she had 
taken it into a chain drug store 
with the same willingness to buy, 
without the least objection, any 
thing she was offered? 

The chances are she would have 
visited only one store, and not have 
to be in there very long before her 
money was exhausted. It may be 
said, with some show of reason, 
that chain-store salespeople are too 
aggressive in this thing of asking 
people to buy. It is not always 
done in a skilful way, and there 
are many respects in which the sys- 
tem could be improved. 

Nevertheless, the chain store’s 
entire operation is centered, and 
a Properly so, around the word 
se 

And yet the independent dealer 
thinks, or at least says, that the 
success of the chain store comes 
from its buying power. 

Just what does this seemingly 
mysterious buying power amount 
tor 
_ Does the chain, through purchas- 
ing goods in quantities for a large 
number of stores, really have an 
advantage that renders the inde- 
pendent dealer helpless from the 
start? 


THE QUANTITY BUYING MYTH 


__ Some people seem to think that 
if goods can be purchased in quan- 
tities the cost of distribution is 
thereby automatically and inevitably 
removed. This, of course, is not 
true. A chain may purchase at 
one time a sufficient stock of a com- 
modity to meet the current selling 
needs of several hundred drug 
stores. Under the circumstances, 
it may be justified in asking and 
receiving the regular jobber dis- 
count of 15 and 2. Does this dis- 
count mean. that the chain saves 
that much on the laid down cost of 
its merchandise and thereby is able 
to have a selling or profit-yielding 
advantage which places the inde- 
pendent under a hopeless handicap? 
Some say it does; but it does not. 
The goods have to be distributed 
and the cost of this operation has 
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to be paid for. Warehousing fa- 
cilities and rehandlings are abso- 
lutely essential. 

When this distribution cost is 
paid and added, as it must be, to 
the laid down cost of the mer- 
chandise, the individual chain store 
owns its share of the goods at a 
cost figure very little, if any, lower 
than that paid by the well-informed 
independent. The chain store’s ad- 
vantage over the independent in 
this respect, generally speaking, is 
around 2 or 3 per cent on sales. 

There are, of course, what -the 
drug trade knows as “submarine 
discounts” which, now and again, 
give the chain something of an 
edge. In addition to the regula- 
tion 15 and 2, it may secure cer- 
tain percentages off for advertis- 
ing, special window displays or for 
extra commissions to clerks for 
pushing that particular merchan- 
dise. 

These submarine discounts, how- 
ever, constitute trade abuses which 
are bound to be cut out sometime. 
The transactions leading up to 
them are necessarily under cover. 
Surreptitious selling. practices of 
this kind, carried on between man- 
ufacturers and chain-store buyers 
in the darkness, as it were, should 
not, and will not, be condoned. 
Even so, they mean not nearly so 
much, considering the whole field 
of merchandise, as the independent 
dealer and his friends seem to 
imagine. 

What I am trying to get at here 
is this: The chain stores haven't 
got, and cannot get, enough advan- 
tages in buying, hidden or other- 
wise, to give them anything like 
the unquestioned pre-eminence that 
some people seem to think they en- 
joy. When they outsell the inde- 
pendent they do so not on account 
of the modest difference in buying 
cost but because of the unques- 
tioned superiority of their selling 
methods. It is not buying that 
makes the chains; it is selling. 
Present this thought to the dealer 
in a way that will cause it thor- 
oughly to soak into his mind, place 
at his disposal the physical means 
of carrying the thought into prac- 
tice, and a great change for the 
better will be seen at once. This 
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idea that the independent dealer 
must capitulate in the face of the 
imaginary impregnability of the 
chains, brought about by quanti, 
buying and ability to force sub- 
marine discounts, is so foolish and 
useless as to constitute wha 
amounts almost to a tragedy. 


BUYING GOODS IS EASY 


Getting the goods—buying then 
“right,” to borrow a word from 
current merchandising lingo—is th: 
easiest and simplest of all the thing 
the dealer has to do to insure his 
success. This is so because of th 
presence of the wholesaler—the 
man who, at his own financial risk, 
assembles in his warehouses com- 
plete stocks of all the goods the 
dealer needs, and who doles them 
out to the dealer in quantities that 
will enable him to turn his invested 
capital the maximum number of 
times. I maintain—and I could fill 
an entire issue of Printers’ INK 
with facts and figures to prove it 
—that the wholesale druggist can 
sell the retail druggist goods at a 
price that will enable him to com- 
pete with the chains on substan- 
tially even terms. That is to say, 
the retailer can do this if he will 
put the requisite amount of thought 
and energy behind the selling. The 
wholesaler can supply the thought, 
if need be, and the retailer can con- 
tribute the energy. 

This is why I say that the whole- 
saler has an unquestioned place in 
the economic setup. No one manu- 
facturer can supply selling coun- 
sel and assistance that will move 
all the druggist’s goods as satis- 
factorily as can the wholesaler 
The reasons for this are obvious. 
The wholesaler is equally inter- 
ested in a multitude of lines; the 
manufacturer, of necessity, must 
— his efforts to a comparative 
e 


w. 
_ The wholesaler is needed as a 
vital factor in distribution without 


which the independent retailer 
would be hopelessly sunk and the 
cost of his service is not appre- 
ciably more than that which the 
chain store has to pay for its dis 
tribution. 

It is strange indeed then, these 
things being so, that some whole 
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of all the readers of Boston 
evening newspapers prefer 
the Boston American. 


4 What shrewd space buyer \ 

| would neglect an oppor- 
tunity to reach 298,940* 

_ homes in the Boston market 

| —practically half the read- 

| ers of Boston evening news- 


\ papers? f 


*Total Net Paid Circulation, A. B. C. Audit, 1928 
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The sterling mark on silver- 
ware ...the labelin a smart 
garment ... the name-plate 
on a motor-car...the mak- 
er’s name on a fine piece of 
furniture or on a bottle of 
delicate fragrance ... the 
trade-mark on an appetiz- 
ing food product or on a 
work-saving household ap- 
pliance—all these are sym- 
bols of trust. 
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Progressive manufacturers, 
by advertising, have won for 
their names and trade-marks 
the confidence of Every- 
woman. And, always in her 
mind as a background for 
these, is GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING and the depari- 
ments by which it guides 
her pursuit of beauty, qua!- 
ity and efficiency. 


Goop Ho 


NEW YORK 
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HAT famous phrase, “a 
public office is a public 
trust,”’ applies not only to 

ose who conduct the affairs of 
ecountry, but also to firmswhose 
jucts go into the home... . and 
magazines that serve the people. 


Good Housekeeping, by its con- 
uous leadership in serving 
erywoman with vision and au- 
Wmority, has made its very name 
vify confidence. It has won her 
ist both by the devotion of its 


* 


F you are a manufacturer who 
has not yet advertised your 

e Good Housekeep- 
¢ clientele—why not include in 
bur 1929 campaign this magazine 
th its known power to produce 
tional sales results? 


With Good Housekeeping’s ap- 
oval and Money-Back Guarantee 


eping market of more than 
foo,000 good families of the 
rthiness of your merchandise. 


rust 


ublisher and editor to the higher 
ife of her household, and by its 
authoritative departments of ser- 
vice filling her every need. 


Hundreds of firms whose 
products are household words, 
concerns who have won by their 
own merits the faith and patron- 
age of American families, have 
strengthened their positions by 
linking their reputations to the 
great national symbol of trust 
—Good Housekeeping. 


* 


The endorsement of your product 
by Good Housekeeping se//s the 
dealer and sells the consumer. They 
know that if it is advertised in 
Good Housekeeping it is in good 
taste... it has superior quality 
.. it will give utmost satisfaction. 


The Index of Guaranteed Adver- 
tisements in December Good 
Housekeeping presents an inter- 
esting list of manufacturers who 
know éy sales that Good House- 
keeping families use Good House- 
keeping as their buying guide. 


Has your firm—your product—this background of 
Good Housekeeping confidence? 


EKEEPING 
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salers look toward the future with 
apprehension. 

The reason they are fearful is 
that, like the retailer, they have 
allowed the imaginary chain store 
buying advantages to develop in 
them an aggravated case of in- 
feriority complex. Also, like the 
retailer, they apparently overlook 
the fundamental principle that sell- 
ing, rather than buying, is the thing 
that makes all successful stores 
succeed—chain stores or any other 
kind. 

We, here in the Hessig-Ellis 
Drug Company, have tried to rid 
ourselves of this deadly inferiority 
complex and to spread the gospel 
of right selling among the retail 
drug stores of the South. In all 
modesty, I believe I can truthfully 
say that we are succeeding fairly 
well. 

How did we go about it? 

As a preparatory step, we con- 
vinced ourselves of the unassailable 
position of the jobber as an eco- 
nomic factor in distribution in the 
ways I already have outlined in 
this article. It is well for an or- 
ganization, once in a while, to ex- 
amine itself mercilessly to see 
whether, after all, it really has a 
justifiable place in the economic 
scheme. We did this, telling our- 
selves the exact truth in all cases, 
with the result that we concluded 
we had an economic right to exist 
—theoretically, at least. 

Then we put the theory to prac- 
tical test. Among other things, we 
arranged with a run-down drug 
store to try out our ideas as a test. 
This store, once profitable, had got 
into difficulties because of chain- 
store competition. It had changed 
hands several times and was rapidly 
going from bad to worse. The 
owner, the same as many another 
retail druggist, thought he was done 
for because of the buying power 
of the chains, 

To remove this bogey from his 
mind, we got him to promise that, 
for a certain length of time, he 
would buy all his goods through a 
jobber—paying, of course, the job- 
ber’s regular prices in all cases. 
He had rather a well-balanced stock 
and not at all a bad looking drug 
store. Our sales force co-operated 
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with him in these particulars, how- 
ever, with the result that certain 
needed improvements were made. 
Then we became this store’s ad- 
vertising and selling department, 
giving practical and useful ideas in 
both respects. We cultivated in the 
proprietor and his clerks the spirit 
of aggressive salesmanship—the 
alert spirit that would cause them 
to be real salesmen in the store in- 
stead of merely standing behind the 
counter wrapping up whatever peo- 
ple asked for and collecting the 
price for it. 

Within a few months this store 
was, and still is, paying a satisfac- 
tory profit. It is buying all its 
goods through jobbers. It quickly 
learned that success in drug store 
retailing is in selling and not in 
buying. 

Today we are functioning as the 
sales and advertising department 
of a large proportion of our cus- 
tomers. We plan special selling 
events for them, giving them plenty 
of advance notice so they can make 
all the necessary merchandising 
preparations. Hardly a week goes 
by that Hessig-Ellis customers do 
not utilize something special in an 
advertising way. And, of course, 
all such selling occasions as Moth- 
er’s Day and the various holidays 
are put over in full detail. 


CAPITALIZING MOTHER’S DAY 


Last year, for example, we 
showed our trade what we thought 
was a new idea for cashing in on 
the merchandising possibilities of 
Mother’s Day. “Mother” is usu- 
ally pictured as a gentle old lady 
waiting at home for her absent 
sons and daughters. to remember 
her on this occasion. We supplied 
to our customers advertising mat- 
ter—including newspaper copy and 
a series of letters—advancing the 
idea that all mothers should be re- 
membered. The suggestion was 
made to men that, in addition to 
remembering their mothers, they 
also should buy presents for the 
mothers of their own children. 
Another thought was that anybody 
having a relative who was a mother, 
old or young, could most appro- 
priately celebrate this day by pur- 
chasing a remembrance for her. 
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It was simply astonishing the way 
the people responded. The idea 
“took” in a way that caused our 
customers to experience a surpris- 
ingly large demand: for items such 
as fancy bottles of perfume, atom- 
izers, Thermos bottles, pen and 
pencil sets, and many other such 
items. 

We supplied special advertising 
matter at a nominal cost to the 
customer. Circulars advancing the 
idea that all mothers should be 
remembered cost the druggist $2 
per 1,000. We put outa series 
of four letters, of which the cus- 
tomer could use one or all. He 
sent in his mailing list to us and 
we wrote, addressed and mailed the 
letters. Where he furnished the 


letterheads and envelopes, this ser- 
vice cost him $5 per 1,000; $3 per 
500, or $2 per 250 or less. Where 
we furnished the stationery these 
prices were double. 


CREATING A SELLING EVENT 


The foregoing gives an idea of 
how we help the customer capi- 
talize the special selling events 
that come in natural course. When 
there is no real excuse for such 
an event we make one. A recent 
example is what we call a “Penny 
Purchase Sale.” This sale, under 
one name or another, is not an 
uncommon thing in a chain store. 
We preved that independent stores 
can use it just as successfully as 
the biggest chain. The idea pro- 
vided that for three special days 
the druggist should sell a consid- 
erable list of drug staples and sun- 
dries at a special price. If the 
regular selling price was 25 cents 
he should sell two for 26 cents and 
so on up the range through a num- 
ber of 25 cents, 50 cents and $1 
sellers. 

For this we got out a special 
order blank listing the items we 
recommend for the occasion and of- 
fering them at a figure below our 
regular selling prices. Any drug- 

‘gist ordering the assortment—all 
regular merchandise—was given a 
complete layout of advertising 
matter. This consisted of circu- 
lars, copy to use in newspapers, 
gay streamers and price tickets and 
window and interior display mate- 
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rial. The druggist using this ma- 
terial and following our instruc- 
tions could transform his store 
into a gala place of special bar- 
gains for the three days. No chain 
store in his vicinity could pass 
him either in the value of the 
special penny offerings or the 
strength of the advertising. 

One point which the student of 
merchandising will not overlook 
here is that we, the wholesaler, 
carried our full share of the loss, 
if you want to call it that, accruing 
from this special selling effort. 
We sold the goods at a reduced 
price and supplied all the adver- 
tising matter. Nobody can ex- 
pect the retailer to bear all the 
burden in a case of this kind. 

And so it goes down through a 
long list of selling aids. What I 
am trying to make clear is that the 
wholesaler is the only one who can 
give to the druggist help of this 
kind on a sufficiently comprehensive 
scale to make independent drug 
store selling approach or pass the 
chain store kind in efficiency and 
results. 

He can supply the goods at a cost 
near enough to the chain cost to 
make competition with the chains 
possible, practicable and profitable. 
It only remains for him to gener- 
ate the requisite amount of live 
selling to put behind the merchan- 
dise and the job is done. There are 
natural advantages had by the inde- 
pendent over the chains with which 
everybody is familiar. Combine 
these with what I have been here 
outlining and you have a combina- 
tion that cannot be beaten. 

One very important feature of 
the process which must not be 
overlooked is that of inspiring the 
kind of salesmanship that our 
young woman did not encounter on 
her visit to the six Memphis drug 
stores. Retailers and clerks are 
quick to see the idea, once it is 
demonstrated to them. And when 
it is done chain-store competition 
will not be nearly so serious. 

The wholesaler is the person of 
all persons who can encourage this 
kind of selling, show the way to 
do it and supply the proper back- 
ground in the way of merchandis- 
ing and display material. 
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Improving the 
Appearance of C. O. D. 
Reply Cards 


May O1t Burner CorporaTION 
Battimore, Mp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There has been a question in my mind 
that I have been wanting to write you 
about regarding the comparatively new 
business reply cards, which as I under- 
stand, are return cards that an adver- 
tiser can send out with no _ postage 
attached, but if these cards are re- 
turned, the advertiser will then pay the 
postage on each card accordingly. 

This idea is very fine, and is cer- 
tainly a wonderful help to the advertiser, 
but I personally know that a number of 
advertisers have steered off of using 
these cards because of their appearance. 
I think you will admit the appearance 
could be improved considerably, and 
this without changing the form to any 
great extent. 

With this thought in mind, I am 
writing to ask whether or not an ad- 
vertiser wishing to use these cards could 
have the form printed in a_ different 
colored ink than black. My thought is 
that if the form of this card was printed 
in a light colored ink, such as light 
brown or green or Persian orange, or 
some color that would be less hideous 
than the plain black that is used, 
whether such a card would be acceptable 
by the Post Office. 

I think that with a little thought 
given to the color and possibly a very 
slight change in layout, which would 
bring the panel in which the following 
type is set—“Business Reply Card— 
First Class Permit No. 57 Sec. 384% 
P. L. & R., Chicago, Ill.,” up in the 
space between the two squares on each 
end of the card, and possibly the type 
set in a little more ornate face, this 
card would be very acceptable. 

May O1t Burner Corporation, 
Rec. Ruxton. 


HILE we understand that a 

number of advertisers are 
not particularly pleased with the 
appearance of the new business re- 
ply cards, we have not heard of 
any who have decided against 
using them solely on this ground. 
This new plan offers so many ad- 
vantages to advertisers that, where 
it can be employed profitably, it 
would scarcely seem to be good 
policy to reject it merely because 
it is not dressed as well as it might 
be. In other words, the direct 
postal economies offered under the 
plan will certainly far outweigh 
any possible diminution in returns 
caused by the poor appearance of 
the form now insisted upon by the 
Post Office. 
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Those advertisers who object to 
the appearance of the C.O.D. cards 
and envelopes will be interested in 
knowing that the Pest Office is 
working on plans to improve the 
form. Also, a letter from R. S. 
Regan, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, informs us that it is not 
necessary for these cards and en- 
velopes to be printed in black. He 
calls our attention to the fact that 
the Post Office regulations specifi- 
cally state that “they may be 
printed in two or more light 
colors.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. H. Loomis Advanced by 
Republic Steel 


F. H. Loomis, recently in charge of 
tin plate sales for the Republic Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
made assistant general sales manager. 
He was, at one time, sales manager of 
the Trumbull Steel Company. 


Harry Black with John Budd 


Company 
Harry Black, formerly with the 
Cloverleaf Publications, St. Paul, Minn., 
has joined the New York sales staff of 
The John Budd Company, publishers’ 
representative. 


Joins Dorr & Corbett 


Miss Edith A. Lewis has joined Dorr 
orbett, publishers’ representatives, 
Boston. She formerly was with the 
Patterson-Andress Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, and the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 


Cohn-Attlee Press Changes 
Name 


The Cohn-Attlee Press, Inc., New 
York, has changed its name to The At- 
lee Press, Inc. No other change is 
involved. 


Paper Account to Utica Agency 


The Brownville Paper Company, 
Brownville, N. Y., has appointed Moser 
& Cotins, Utica advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of its Manifold 
Papers “Sea Foam Bond.” 


Joins Donald B. Foresman & 
Company 


_ Ransford Beach, 
literature. has joined Donald 
man & Company, New York. 


Joins Cleveland Ad-Art 


William Newkirk, formerly with the 
Mugler Engraving Company, Cleveland, 
has joined the sales staff of the Cleve- 
land Ad-Art Company, of that city. 


author of juvenile 
B. Fores- 
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They Said 
We Couldn’t Do It! 


When LIBERTY came into being, and 
experienced publishers learned that the 
new magazine would not hire subscrip- 
tion solicitors, give away premiums, nor 
go in for any of the accepted methods of 
forcing circulation, they said: “It can’t 
be done!” But LIBERTY laid its own 
course and developed 99% newsdealer 
circulation. Every week more than 
1,500,000 persons buy Liberty. Dur- 
ing 1929 this number will be increased 
to 2,000,000! The same people buy 
LIBERTY every week. If we had to de- 


pend on 2,000,000 new customers each 
issue, the supply of read- 
ers wouldn’t go around! IBERTY 


There is something to a maecamnaginggigee 
magazine that inspires 2.000.000 
such loyalty. Where is ao - = 
there a better type of caeaini aie iaiedli 
reader for the advertiser? of 1929 and 
Where can he find a guarantees at least 
more active, responsive, 1,730,000 
interested audience? ae 
And this circulation is six months of 1929 
concentrated in the big [| No increase in 
markets where sales } Advertising Ra 
of merchandise are 

greater, easier and more 


economical! 
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hat 
kind of newspaper 
reaches home business 
managers? 


N most homes there are two 

business managers . . . two 
purchasing agents . . . Mr. and 
Mrs.—with the accent on Mrs. 
What kind of a newspaper best 
reaches them—exercising the 
greatest influence on the family 
budget? 


Put this question to the retail 
merchants of any city or trading 
area. Their answer is the safest 
one to go by. They stand or fall 
on their success in reaching people 
where they live. Volumes of 
statistics mean nothing to them 
unless a newspaper can demon- 
strate home selling strength. 


Consider, then, that the retail 
merchants of Boston use 45% 
more advertising space in the 
Globe, daily and Sunday, than 
in any other Boston paper. 


iA 7 r 
Naturally, this large and increas- 


ing volume of retail advertising 
makes the Globe stronger and 


stronger with women—as any 


advertising! But since the ad- 
vertising is an effect rather than 
a primary cause of home strength, 
look at the Globe from the 
editorial angle .... 

Local news is highly important fy 
in Metropolitan Boston, a self- 
contained community. The Globe 
has a larger staff and carries more 


local and suburban news thanfse 


any other Boston paper. 


The Globe’s Household De-# 


partment, established 34 years 
ago as the first “women’s page” 
in the country is today closely 
followed from day to day by 
thousands of Boston women. 

The Globe’s sport pages are 
live, accurate, complete—read# 
throughout New England and 
quoted throughout the country. # 

Its columns are free from bias ¥ 
in politics and religion! 

Of the three Boston papers 


The Boston 
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Statistics mean nothing un- 
less a newspaper can demon- 
strate home selling strength. 








one holds practically all of its Facts on Boston 


eaders in Metropolitan Boston 
seven days a week. The other and the Globe 


10 lose 35% and 65% of their Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
lobe’s home strength—whether * at a x 
etropolitan ton is with- 

you use Sunday space or not! la 12 mallee of Besten’s Cty 
More and more national ad- Hall. From this area Boston 


eftisers are insisting on the department stores draw 74% 
of their business. Here the 


demonstration of homestrength Globe te definitsly the hease 
in newspapers. We submit that newspaper, as proved by cir- 
he Boston Globe possesses this culation and advertising. 
‘ . It is the only Boston news- 
strength in a community where paper which holds all of ie 
average family wealth is $9,000. readers in this district seven 
All of the facts are contained “—. Bes eek ok ial, 
n our booklet “Boston—4th inte ‘ae cdadttiine, “And 


Market.” Write for free copy. : the four reee oe 
classifications which find their 


market in the home, including 


automobile advertising, the 
Globe also enjoys a substan- 
O = tial lead. 
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The Rate Advantage 
Ends December Ist 





‘in JANUARY WORLD’S WORK, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Barton Currie, will appear in The New Standard 
Size, 8% x 11% inches; with 429 agate lines to the page. 


On December 1, the rate will be advanced to $700 a page. 


But until December 1, the present rate of $450 a page,— 
based on a type area of 224 lines to the page,—remains 
available to advertisers entering schedules for 3 insertions 


or more through the August issue, 1929. 


Orders postmarked not later than 12 o’clock on November 
30th will enjoy this pronounced advantage—an increase of 
91 per cent in lineage to the page —with no added cost. 


Advertising in the new World’s Work will benefit too from 
its new editorial vigor; from its increased distinction in 
typography and illustration; from the enlivened interest 
which the new magazine will carry to its superlatively 


quality audience. 





WORLD'S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N.Y. 
NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON: Park Square Building CHICAGO: People’s Gas Building 
ATLANTA: Glenn Building SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





Informal Letter Conferences Make 
Better Letter Writers 


The New York Edison Company Has Found That Group Discussions 
Help Solve Its Correspondence Problems 


LITTLE more than a year 

ago, the New York Edison 
Company invited the 120 dictators 
of correspondence in its commer- 
cial department to a letter-writing 
conference. In every way, it was 
an experiment. 

Many of the men had been en- 
trusted for years with the dictation 
of letters that express to custom- 
ers the policy of the company. 
They could not very well be asked 
to go to school. But it was im- 
portant that they should continu- 
ally strive to write better letters 
and that they should have a uni- 
form understanding of the policies 
they expound. 

As a matter of fact, formal in- 
struction was no part of the plan. 
It was felt that the solution of 
problems which arise during the 
course of a month of letter writ- 


ing could more easily be arrived 
at if the men had an opportunity 
of discussing them with other dic- 


tators. The first conference was 
held in the fall of 1927. The 
groups continued to meet through- 
out the year, and the second series 
of conferences is already under 
way. Altogether, the conferences 
are considered highly successful. 

There has never been any diffi- 
culty in keeping up the attendance 
at the conferences. But, since the 
meetings take place during com- 
pany hours, the press of other busi- 
ness sometimes makes it impossible 
for a man to be present at the dis- 
cussion of his own group. When 
this happens, he usually arranges 
to sit in on another meeting. 

At the start, the dictators were 
divided into groups according to 
the work they were doing. The 
idea was to gather together men 
whose problems would be similar. 
In one group are dictators who 
handle all letters about bills; in 
another, men who settle service 
complaints; in a third, men who 
follow up inquiries about new appli- 
ances, and so on. Probably it 


would be interesting and beneficial 
for a man who takes care of bill 
complaints to attend a conference 
of men chiefly concerned with get- 
ting new business. But since time 
is short, it is obviously better for 
him to have the opportunity to in- 
terchange ideas with men who are 
handling the same sort of work 
as he. 

There is no schoolroom atmos- 
phere at the conferences. They 
are held around a library table, 
and the spirit of the meeting is en- 
tirely informal. Efforts are made 
to keep the groups under fifteen, 
since it is felt that when they ex- 
ceed that number they tend to be- 
come too ungainly, and the purpose 
of the conference, to give every 
man a chance to talk over his 
own problems, would be defeated. 


HOW LETTERS ARE SELECTED 


Letters which have been actu- 
ally sent to customers are ana- 
lyzed at the conferences. Each 
letter is discussed as to content, 
choice of words, and the success 
with which it interprets company 
policies. Every man is asked to 
select two letters from his pile 
of correspondence, and send them 
bya certain date to the Bureau 
of Education. Copies of the let- 
ters are then made with all iden- 
tification marks removed. It was 
originally believed that the men 
might feel embarrassed at a gen- 
eral discussion of their letters. It 
has been found, however, that all 
of the dictators are willing, if not 
eager to own up to their own let- 
ters. As a prelude to the discus- 
sion of these letters in conference, 
suggested corrections are inserted 
in the original copy of the letter. 

When the company asked its dic- 
tators to send in two letters which 
they had written during the pre- 
ceding month, it was suggested 
that these be taken at random 
from the file, or that letters which 
they especially wished discussed 
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should be chosen. If every man 
were to select the best letters he 
had written, the conferences could 
never be successful. 

At the beginning of every meet- 
ing, the copies of the letters are 
distributed by a representative of 
the Bureau of Education who is in 
charge of all conferences. Then 
the discussion starts. The men 
really take over the meeting, but 
when there are any particular points 
to be explained or emphasized, - the 
bureau representative leads the 
discussion into the desired channels. 

Because the time allotted for 
each individual conference is lim- 
ited—the average conference lasts 
about an hour and a quarter—not 
every letter can be discussed. The 
letters which cannot, be analyzed 
for want of time are read by the 
leader of the group who returns 
them with his criticism. 

It sometimes happens that a dic- 
tator who has written an important 
letter wishes to see what the re- 
action of other dictators will be. 
He has the privilege, then, of ask- 
ing that his letter be discussed in 
all, or several of the groups in- 
stead of only in that one of which 
he is a member; or, the leader of 
the conference groups may feel 
that a particular letter should be 
brought to the attention of other 
dictators besides those by whom 
it was originally discussed. In 
such case, a letter may be read by 
every letter-writing dictator in the 
company. The conference system 
has this advantage: Although the 
groups function independently, 
they may have the benefit of the 
counsel of other groups when the 
occasion arises. 

Besides the conferences, dicta- 
tors also receive a “Better Letter 
Bulletin.” The numbers are issued 
irregularly, and everything *from 
grammatical mistakes to questions 
of policy are discussed in them. 

These bulletins are issued for 
dictators of correspondence, for 
stenographers, and typists, and 
everyone concerned with the com- 
pany’s correspondence. The bulletins 
tie up both with the conference 
groups and with the letter-writing 
courses given to stenographers and 
typists. 

All of the stenographic force of 
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the commercial department must, 
at some time or other, attend the 
company school. Classes are held 
during company hours, and the 
courses for which an employee is 
enrolled depends upon his position 
as well as on his knowledge and 
ability. Until this year, the com- 
pany had arranged no classes for 
its more experienced stenographers. 
After they had completed the 
course of instruction which is re- 
quired of them, and after they had 
completed special work in advanced 
English, there were no _ courses 
open to them which would be help- 
ful in their work. This year, the 
stenographers requested the com- 
pany to form conference groups 
similar to those which had been 
organized for the dictators. At 
these new meetings, questions of 
form and policy in business corre- 
spondence will be discussed. In- 
stead, however, of devoting the 
major portion of the conference to 
an analysis of the contents of letters, 
the stenographers will study the 
form, and the general appearance 
of letters which they have sent out. 
It still remains to be seen how suc- 
cessful these new conference 
groups will be. 

According to an officer of the 
company, there is no doubt about 
the success of the conferences for 
dictators of correspondence. Al- 
most without exception, there has 
been a marked improvement in the 
letters which are being written. 


G. S. Jay to Direct Pro- 

phy-lac-tic Sales 

George S. Jay has been appointed 

director of domestic and foreign sales 
and advertising of the Pro-phy- acs = 
Brush Company, Florence, 
Jay, who joined the executive ~ ¥ ,. of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic company in July of 
~ year, previously had been president 
of the Northwest Pharmaceutical. Bu 
reau. 

Jeoreh F. Huber has been appointed 
sales manager. He has been with the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic organization for twenty- 
four years, twenty-two of which he has 
spent as a salesman. Two years ago 
he was appointed field eles manager 
with headquarters at Florence. 


Eliot H. Thomson has been appointed 
treasurer of the Capitol Title nr: 
anty Company, ashin; a 
This appointment is in addition 3 Ds 
work as publicity —— of the W: 
ington Loan & Trust pany, of = 
city. 
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At 
of Mr. John Black, Publisher, 
’ : Wisconsin News, 
e- Milwaukee, Wis. 
n- 
he Dear Mr. Black: 
to Replying to your letter of recent date, re- 
rs questing me to give you an expression as to our 
“ experience with the Wisconsin News. 

he q 
ce % Por the last three years re nave used the 
t advertising columns of the Wisconsin News ex~ 
ut. § clasively for our afternoon and evening séverti-~ 
ic- 4 sing medium. 
= ’ It gives me great pleasure to admit our 

s complete satisfaction with the medium we have 
he 2 adopted. Our business has shown a very steady 

q and handsome increase each year, with the result 
ut 43 that we are not planning any changes in our policy. 
or ‘ 
-. s Very truly yours, 
as CJS: IB STUMPFS INCORPORaTED 
he 
ted 
les 
tic : No name is better known among Milwaukee 
fr. clothiers than that of Stumpfs. Surely this 
of concern, operating six stores in Milwaukee 
of ———— and whe have been in business fer 35 years, 
nt Should be able to judge Milwaukee News- 
su ——— paper values. 

x . Read what Mr. Chas. Stumpf has to say 

ted i, ae about his experience with Wiscons.n News 
the ‘ aavertising. 
ty- : 
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Death of 
William Bradford 
Merrill 


Wits BRADFORD 
MERRILL, for many years 
general manager of the Hearst 
newspapers, resigning last year be- 
cause of ill-health, died on No- 
vember 26 at New York. He was 
sixty-seven years of age. 

For almost fifty years he had 
been engaged in journalism, the 
last twenty of which had been 
with the Hearst organization. In 
1879, he joined the former Phila- 
delphia North American as a re- 
porter and remained with that 
newspaper for several years. At 
the age of twenty-three he became 
managing editor of the former 
Philadelphia Press, and built that 
newspaper up until it became one 
of the most powerful newspapers 
of its day in the country. In 1891 
he was made managing editor of 
the former New York Press. 

Mr. Merrill’s next position was 
with the New York World, first 
as managing editor and later as 
financial manager. So impressed 
was William Randolph Hearst 
with Mr. Merrill’s ability that he 
engaged him as manager of the 
New York American in 1908. 
Eleven years later he was made 
general manager of all the Hearst 
newspapers. 

Mr. Merrill was responsible for 
introducing Theodore Roosevelt to 
William L. Strong, then mayor- 
elect of New York City, who was 
so taken with Mr. Roosevelt that 
he made him president of the New 
York Police Board. The friend- 
ship between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Merrill continued until the 
former’s death. 

A slogan adopted by Mr. Merrill 
that will be remembered by news- 
paper editors who have worked 
with him is, “Vigilance, Enterprise 
and Accuracy. Vigilance, Enter- 
prise and Accuracy. They are the 
keynote of the successful news- 


Mr. Merrill was also an authority 
on railroad finance and was the 
author of the “Guide to Railways 
of United States.” 
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N. H. Boynton Heads Motor 
and Equipment Association 


N. H. Boynton, sales and promotion 
manager of the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, has been elected president of the 
Motor and Equipment Association. This 
association was recently formed through 
the merger of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association and the Motor & Ac- 
cessory Manufacturers’ Association. 

Aiding Mr. Boynton in the direction 
of the new organization, which will 
have headquarters at Chicago and New 
York, will be the following divisional 
vice-presidents : cComb, vice- 
president, Crucible Steel Company, New 
York; W. S. Isherwood, sales manager, 
A-C Spark Plug Company, Flint Mich.; 
E. R. Seager, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber & Supply Company, 
Cleveland. 

Other officers include: C. H. Burr, 
treasurer, SKF Industries, New York, 
treasurer; M. B. Ericson, secretary and 
treasurer, Biflex Corporation, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., assistant treasurer, and G. L. 
Brunner, treasurer and general man- 
ager, Brunner Manufacturing Company, 
Utica, N. Y., secretary. 


C. S. Andress Joins N. W. 
Ayer & Son 


Clarence S. Andress, until recently 
active as vice-president and treasurer 
of the Patterson-Andress Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, is 
now associated with N. W. Ayer & Son 
as a representative in the New York 
office. 

He became associated in advertising 
agency work with the late W. A. Patter- 
son in 1917. For seven years previously 
he had been with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, during which time he 
had been manager of the New York 
office of The Saturday Evening Post. 


National Broadcasting 
Appointments 


D. S. Tuthill has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the National 
Broadcasting Company, New York. He 
was formerly Eastern sales manager. 

Roy C. Witmer has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager. J. de 
Jara Almonte, formerly with the sales 
department, has been appointed assistant 
to George F. McClelland, vice-president 
and general manager. ; ‘ 

Mr. Tuthill, in his new position, will 
have charge of sales for the New York, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago and San 
Francisco divisions. 


American Radiator Appoints 
Blaker Agency 


The American Radiator Company, 
New York, has appointed the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to handle the advertising, in news- 
papers and magazines, of its boilers, 
radiators and accessories. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTIS ERS 
preter The Oregonian 


During the first nine months of 1928, as usual, 
The Oregonian printed more financial advertising 
than all other Portland newspapers combined! 


INANCIAL institutions are 
shrewd buyers of advertising. 
They demand full value for every 
advertising dollar. To do this, 
their messages must reach the 
better class of people— those who 
have greater-than- 
average buying power. 
The Oregonian has not 
only the largest but also 


the highest quality cir- 
orf U 


ROKEN 


as money to buy everything else 
they desire. It is distinctly the 
outstanding Portland medium for 
those advertisers whose greatest 
sales are made to the better- 
income classes. 

That is the chief reason 
why The Oregonian, as 
usual, carried 223,510 
lines more financial ad- 
vertising than its nearest 
competitor during the 


culation of any Portland iN 


newspaper. It reaches OREGON 
the people who have % 
money to invest as well - 


Che Oregonian 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 


O 
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first nine months of 1928 
107,506 lines more than 
the other three Portland 
papers combined! 
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For the past five years, more 
than half of the subscriptions 


to BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS have been re- 
ceived from families or indi- 
viduals already subscribers! 


Indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment in these days of competi- 
tive bidding for circulation! 


To us, it’s a satisfaction to 
know that BETTER HOMES 





Better Homeg a 


Now serving more {7 | 
Meredith Publishing Co.}- 
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YEARS’ STANDING 
Ww 


and GARDENS is the kind of 
magazine that’s good enough 
to recommend to friends and 
neighbors— good enough to 
share with others vitally in- 
terested in a better home. 


To you, it’s an invitation to 
cultivate the friendship and 
good will of such alert, re- 
sponsive families. 


— ape ae 


egand Gardens 
e fin 1,150,000 families 
- Des Moines, Iowa 
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171 New Plants 


More Workers Added to 
Louisville Payrolls Than 
to Any City East of 
the Mississippi 


In six years, without the slightest evidence of 
ephemeral boom, Louisville has shown spectacular 
growth. 


The reasons for this are many. 


Louisville is the logical center of distribution to all 
markets east of the Rockies. Located midway 
between Boston and Denver, this largest inland city 
south of the Ohio (Census Bureau reports 329,400, 
July 1, 1928), is on the very threshold of the nich, 
growing South. Yet, it is nearer Canada than it is 
to Memphis. 


Also, Louisville has low-priced power; contented 
labor, 97.3% native born; and fast transportation 
dy rail and river packet. And, further, raw mate- 
rials of a wide variety are easily and economically 
available from outlying districts. 


Cover this growing, central market 
completely by concentrating your 
advertising in— 


Che Conrier -Zourrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member of the 100,000 Group of Amer- 
lean Cities, Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, Represented Nationally by 

. BECKWITH SPECIAL 

















Let the Salesmen Underwrite the 
New Product 


They Will Take a Greater Interest in Any Product Which They Have 
Helped to Develop 


By A. H. Deute 


“a you had put that up to me 
before you got it ready for the 
market, I could have told you how 
to pack it, and we wouldn’t be hav- 
ing this trouble now!” 

This was the way the leading 
salesman of a candy house wrote 
to his sales manager when the lat- 
ter asked him why he was not get- 
ting any business on a _ certain 
product. 

This sales manager had planned 
a certain package and a certain 
assortment, prepared it for the 
market and put it out without talk- 
ing it over with any of his men. 
As a matter of fact, the sales man- 
ager was perfectly competent to 
do that. But his men had a good 
alibi for not selling it. 

“Get your men to underwrite 
every new article in the line,” is 
the maxim of a man who operates 
a factory making a line of caps. 
“My men are mostly commission 
men,” he explained. “They sell 
other things for other people be- 
sides caps for me. However, they 
do the bcst work for the line they 
take the most interest in, so every 
year I let them help me build the 
new line. Of course, I do the 
steering. But when the line is 
ready and samples are sent out, I 
can write to practically every man 
who has to sell the goods and say 
to him: ‘Here is the line. 
you go over the samples, you will 
note how much I have to thank 
you for in the way of advice and 
suggestions. Many of your sug- 
gestions, I took 100 per cent. 
Others I worked in with sugges- 
tions some of the other men made. 
All in all, the new line has been 
built. on the ideas you salesmen 
suggested. You know what the 
buyers like to buy and sell. We 
are not only willing but able to 
interpret their ideas and your sug- 
gestions. Undoubtedly, you will 
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do very well with this line. It is 
really a buyers’ line—built accord- 
ing to their ideas as passed on by 
you.’ ” 

By talking in this way to his 
men this sales manager is able to 
pull their interest toward his line. 
He makes it his business to’ have 
at least one idea, if possible, for 
which he can thank each man. ‘He 
also works that fact overtime when 
it comes to urging a man to more 
sales. 

One of his letters ran like this: 


I can’t understand why you have not 
sold more of the new S-45837. -When 
you wrote me and gave me the idea for 
that selection of material, I said to 
myself “That cap is sure to ¢° When 
Rose makes a_ suggestion, he knows 
what he is talking about.” And na- 
turally, coming from you, I figured we 
could afford to put it in the line in a 
big way, because the other boys could 
sell it, too. Now we can’t kick on 
the business we are doing on that num- 
ber, but you will agree with me that 
you haven’t derived much nourishment 
out of the commissions on your sales. 


And so on, right through the 
force. Each man can be pushed 
along on at least a single number. 
Possibly during the last year he 
sent in alibis. This year those 
alibis have been turned into sug- 
gestions for the line and the sales- 
man is made to realize that his 
excuse of last year has produced 
the seller he wants for this year. 
It becomes his move. 

It happens, very often, that a 
salesman can make a great suc- 
cess selling a certain item in the 


line. He thought of that product. 
It is, so to speak, his child. He 
is very enthusiastic about it. He 


can go from store to store and get 
orders. He can get the buyer 
thoroughly interested in the prod- 
uct and teach him how and why 
to sell it. But as often as not, he 
is the only man on the sales force 
who can, of his own volition, go 
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out and do business on that product. 

For instance, I w a salesman 
working for a house putting out 
a line of small tools. He invented 
a certain odd style of pliers. The 
house thought well of it and put 
it into the line. When it was ready 
that salesman went out and made 
a real success selling it. But the 
rest of the force took very few 
orders for the article. To them 
it was just another number in the 
line. Here was a fine example of 
what can be done with an article 
when a man puts his heart back 
of it. 

In this particular case, the house 
made this man into a specialty man 
working on only a few selected 
numbers, including his pet pliers, 
and he went out and showed other 
men how to sell them. 


PASSING FAITH ON TO PROSPECTS 


For years a salesman covered all 
the candy factories in the West, 
selling a line of folding paper car- 
tons. He was an outstanding suc- 
cess. No other man, selling a 
similar line, seemed to compare 
with him in any way. He had a 
great and abiding faith in folding 
cartons for all purposes under the 
sun, and he managed to pass his 
faith and enthusiasm on to the 
buyer. 

Most of his time, when he was 
not calling on customers, he spent 
in thinking up designs and styles 
of packages for his prospects. 
When he called on a prospect, he 
generally came to interest him in 
a single idea. Later on he might 
sell him a variety of cartons, but to 
start with he always had one defi- 
nite idea. He believed in that idea. 
He believed it would make money 
for the customer. And he could 
pass that belief on to his prospect. 

“That’s the thing,” the owner 
of a business said to me when we 
were talking about this salesman. 
“T surely wish I could have all my 
men so wrapped up in the line as 
that man is. I wonder how he 


manages to do it.” 

Then we discussed the fact that 
that man wasn’t really selling just 
cartons—he was selling the buyer 
a service; he was invariably offer- 
ing a man a plan to make money. 
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The carton was incidental. 

It brought to mind a conversa- 
tion among a group of manufac- 
turers who were talking about this 
salesman. “You've got a whole 
loft full of his cartons. Why do 
you always buy some new ones 
when you haven’t used up the old 
ones?” one manufacturer asked an- 
other. 

“T’ve asked myself the same 
question,” was the reply. “Last 
time, before he called on me, I 
promised myself I’d not buy a sin- 
gle carton until I had used up my 
present supply, and that would take 
ten years. I was all set for this 
salesman. When he called, the 
first thing I told him was that I 
had made up my mind to buy noth- 
ing more from him until the pres- 
ent stock was used up. And I fig- 
ured that would take ten years. 

“All right,’ he said. ‘Can’t al- 
ways sell a man. Sorry to hear 
you're so loaded up. What’s hap- 
pened to your sales force? Maybe 
I can help you get things started. 
I hate to see you sitting here with 
your money tied up in salable mer- 
chandise.’ 

“Then he went on to point out 
sales methods and sales plans and 
he made it plain to me that my men 
were at fault and I was at fault. 
We had gone off on tangents, in- 
teresting ourselves in other items, 
and ceasing to push the sale of 
fine, profitable staple products 
which ought to be the backbone of 
our business. He sat down with 
me and figured costs and selling 
prices. He showed me that I was 
losing money in more ways than 
one. Then he showed me an idea 
which he had worked out for me: 

“*Now, here is an idea which I 
think you will agree is a good one. 
2 ought to bring me an order for 

3,000,000 cartons and it ought to 
make you $10,000 during the com- 
ing year. All it means is that your 
entire sales force will have to sell 
100,000 boxes of these goods in a 
year. You're carrying forty men. 
That’s .2,500 boxes per man per 
year. And you know that’s noth- 
ing at all. And you can figure 
for yourself that that means $10,- 
000 profit to you.’ 

“*And you're going to pass this 
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An entire floor devoted to 
the typographic muse; a 
stafi of inky fingered artists 
who have found type their 
medium of expression; an 
ever growing appreciation 
for beautiful typography. 
No wonder Bundscho’s 
fame is growing! 








J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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“Now, there’s a sensible idea—this 
direct advertising audit that Evans-Winter-Hebb is 


offering.” 

“What is the idea?” 

“I understand that a direct advertising audit checks up 
on a company’s use of direct advertising and points out 
the lines of future effort. The complete story is told in a 
little book which Evans-Winter-Hebb has just put out.” 

“Have you a copy?” 


“I am writing for one today.” 


*E8D: 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the preparation and duction of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 





4 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy + Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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up—throw away $10,000. Why? 
Because you mean to sit there and 
tell me that your sales force can’t 
sell goods. And still keep that 
sales force and pay salaries to 
those men who can’t go out and 
do 2,500 boxes per year per man. 
No wonder you're sitting here with 
your warehouse full of my goods. 
Each one of those numbers I sold 
you has an idea back of it. But 
somebody has to use the idea. 
Profits in business these days are 
the result of making use of ideas; 
not just working. Not just get- 
ting ideas. But of getting ideas 
and then putting them to work.’ 

“The result was that I gave my 
mental belt an extra jerk. I told 
myself I’d get busy and see that 
my men got busy. I’d make that 
$10,000. And I took on an order 
for three million of those cartons.” 

That is an unusually good ex- 
ample of a salesman getting busi- 
ness because he has ideas mixed in 
with his merchandise. Of course, 
in this case, it was not hard for 
the salesman to be mixed up with 
the production of his merchandise 
because each order was made up 
after the g were sold. How- 
ever, it illustrates the point. 

You see it demonstrated every 
day among salesmen who are sell- 
ing printing. The salesman who 
calls to see if you don’t want to 
let him quote you a price on 10,000 
letterheads can never talk anything 
except his low price and the fact 
that his house can deliver letter- 
heads cheap and fast. There is 
little profit or nourishment in that 
sort of business and that sort of 
selling. You hear these men talk- 
ing about the low price the other 
man is making and how they would 
like to be connected with a house 
which is able to produce economi- 
cally. They wonder how the other 
chap does it. They talk about the 
low overhead of the other concern, 
when they are talking among them- 
selves, and about the way the com- 
petitor is taking one order at a 
loss to make a big profit on the 
next one, when they are talking to 
Prospective customers. 

But now and then one finds an- 
other type of salesman selling 
printing. One such man called not 
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long ago on a manufacturer of 
roofing. 

“How’s business?” he asked. 

“Not so good,” said the manu- 
facturer. He sensed a sales talk 
and was bracing himself for it. 

“I kind of thought you’d say 
that,” said the salesman. “TI realize 
this is a tough time of year for 
all you roofing people. Still there 
is some business to be had, even 
if there isn’t enough to go around. 
And you’ve got to pay rent and 
all that. So you want to get all 
the business you can. 

“You'll be interested in this little 
plan I’ve worked out for you.” 

With that he showed the roofing 
manufacturer a neat sales cam- 
paign. It required a number of 
booklets and folders and mailing 
pieces. But it had originality. It 
was well written and well gotten 
up. It showed real promise of 
sales and profits. The manufac- 
turer bought the entire job, not 
because he was in the market for 
any printing, but because he was 
out for business and he wanted to 
do something to get orders. A 
whole army of salesmen quoting 
prices could have come before and 
after him and would have had to 
report back, “Buyer not interested.” 


HOW ABOUT OTHER LINES? 


Of course, one might argue that 
all this is an easy matter when a 
man sells something which is built 
around his individual ideas. Print- 
ing, paper cartons and such things 
lend themselves to creative think- 
ing by the individual salesman. 
But how about the man who sells 
a line which can’t be changed over 
night or made to order? 

A Western manufacturer of young 
men’s clothing said to me: “I don’t 
keep my men on the road the year 
round. Many of them are around 
the factory several months of the 
year. I used to figure that they 
were more bother than they were 
worth while they were here. But 
after trying a number of plans for 
having them keep on the outside, 
I’ve decided that it is worth some- 
thing to have them here part of 
the time, provided we make use of 
the time thus spent. 

“Tf our salesmen, while they are 
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around the factory, can come to 
feel that they are partly responsible 
for what is going to be made up, 
those same men will take a more 
personal and intelligent interest in 
selling that number when they are 
calling on the trade. 

“Just let a salesman feel he is 
partly responsible for a certain 
item, and unconsciously he becomes 
a better salesman. He is selling 
something he is interested in—not 
‘just another item.’” 

Shrewd old Bill Wright, one of 
the best factory managers I have 
ever met, used to put in his Satur- 
days to excellent advantage, gather- 
ing salesmen around him. When 
the men would come into,the house 
of a Saturday, Bill would inveigle 
them to his office. They enjoyed 
visiting him because they liked to 
argue with Bill and tell him how 
to run the factory and how to 
make candy. 

Bill would carry the conversa- 
tion along, giving them a chance 
to say their say and tell him just 
what to do and how to do it. Out- 
wardly, Bill was all attention and 
thoughtfulness. But often he 
would be smiling to himself. He 
would enjoy, in advance, the subtle 
trap he was laying. 

A week or two later, Bill would 
wait for the salesman to appear 
and repeat the invitation. “Re- 
member when you were here a 
couple of weeks ago? Well, you 
gave me one grand idea. I didn’t 
quite see, at the time, how I could 
do it. But I could see you had a 
good idea and I’ve worked it out. 
It’s one fine piece of goods—just 
about as nice a bar for a nickel as 
a man could want. And something 
new. Here it is. Pretty fine, isn’t 
it? Now, if you can just suggest 
a good, snappy name, we're off. 
I bet you'll sell a thousand boxes. 
If the rest of the bunch will do 
as well, we'll have a winner.” 

A week or two later, when that 
salesman would be sending in or- 
ders in large quantities and the 
other men would be urged along 
to do as well, Bill would come to 
me and grin and say: “I made that 
thing twenty years ago when I was 
working for the Tru Blu. But 
if I told the boys that was an old 
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idea twenty years ago, they couldn't 
sell it today. 

“Let them invent it all over again 
and be responsible for it and they 
go out and do a land office busi- 
ness. Just let a salesman feel that 
he invented the thing, and he can 
sell it!” 

One could not accuse Bill of 
trickery. He was just putting to 
practical use one of the commonest 
of psychological truths, namely, 
that a salesman can do his best 
work when he feels at least par- 
tially responsible for the name or 
the shape or the size or something 
about the product which he is 
asked to sell. 





Appoints John D. Hamilton 
Company 


The International Cotton Bulletin 
Manchester, Eng., the official or P f 
the International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacture: 8 
Association, has appointed the John D 
Hamilton Company, Inc., publishers’ r< 
resentative, as its advertising representa- 
tive in the United States and Canada. 





R. E. Schenck with Automatic 
Merchandising Company 


Raymond Evans Schenck has joined 
the sales promotion department of th« 
Automatic Merchandising Corporati: 
of America, New York. e was 
formerly manager of the sales prom 
tion department of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., and editor of the “Sales Mes: 
senger.”’ 


New Account for John S. King 


Agency 
The Lion Knitting Mills Company, 
Cleveland, has appointed The John 5S 
King Company, nc., advertising age: 
cy of that city, to direct the advertis- 
ing of the Ace sport cap. Newspapers, 
— papers and direct mail will be 








M. B. Bock with Pierce Farm 
Papers 


Milton B. Bock has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Pierce Farm Week- 
lies. He was formerly —_ the West 
ern office of the Ca Publications 
and, at one time, was es, manager 
of the Stockman Business Farmer Tri 





Joins Hommann & Tarcher 


Miss Nell Moran, for the last five 
years space-buyer and production man- 
ager of the Bellamy. Neft Company, New 

ork advertising agency, has nm made 
a space-buyer of Hommann & Tarcher, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
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Records which establish 
important facts in 
advertising agency service 


The intense sincerity which 
guides the activities of McJunkin 
Advertising Company protects 
its clients from over-promise 
and under-performance and 
has built up a record for long 
average duration of service to 
its accounts outstanding in the 
annals of advertising agencies. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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READER  REf 
THE ONLY 
FOR ADVERTIS 


IN opening up new markets, manufacturers estimate 

probable volume of sales on a per family unit consuy 
tion, multiplied by the number of families in the ma 
They figure the advertising cost on the amount to be 
vested per unit. 


The same line of reasoning would make a manufac 
estimate the value of the newspaper circulations he 
on the per reader responsiveness of each newspaper. 


Reader responsiveness is the only gauge by which ne 
paper circulation can be accurately evaluated. Age, s 
education, environment, size of family, place of habitati 
financial capacity and susceptibility to advertisng app 
each has its influence on the responsiveness of the rea 
‘Responsiveness alone, however, is the sole consideratior 
the advertiser, and the responsiveness of any circulatiogy-6” 
no greater than the aggregate responsiveness of the i 
vidual units—the readers. 


When it is shown that advertisers, local as well as national, 
making a higher per reader investment in one circulation { 


BOSTON HER}! 


Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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ir per reader investment in 
other circulation, and where 
se advertisers are doing so 
br after year, it is conclusive 
dence that the per reader 
ponsiveness of one circula- 

is substantially greater 
nthe per reader responsive- 
ss of the other. 


During the year 1927 the re- 


merchants of Boston placed 
per reader responsiveness 


the Herald-Traveler defi- 
imecly higher than the per 
der responsiveness of any 
her large daily circulation in 


¢ higher 
than the second daily paper 

13% higher 
than the third daily paper 

higher 
than the fourth daily paper 


The per reader responsive- 
ness of each circulation has 
been so rated by the merchants 
of Boston, who by this appor- 
tionment of their advertising, 
definitely established the re- 
sponsiveness of the Herald- 
Traveler reader as the most 
profitable advertising invest- 
ment of any large daily circu- 
lation unit in Boston. 


The first ten months of 1928 
show the advertising lineage 
of Boston daily newspapers of 
large circulation divided as fol- 
lows: 


Traveler 
Herald 


American 


(From report of Media Records, 
Inc.) 


RID-TRAVELER 


For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 


cluding all financial, automobile 


and 


publication advertising among Boston 


newspapers. 
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Argentina, since the war, exports more 
beef, grain and raw material and im- 


ports more manufactured products than 
any country of its size in the world. 


Argentina is changing 
world markets 


Within the last 50 years 
Argentina has advanced 
to its place among the 
first ten nations of the 
world in volume of com- 
mercial trade. 


The economic strength 
of Argentina lies in its 
abundant live stock, raw 
material foodstuffs 
which are now being de- 
manded in steadily in- 
creasing quantities by the 
principal consuming 
countries of the world. 
Argentina is also blessed 


and 


with excellent transpor- 
tation facilities, a sound 
currency and compara- 
tively light taxation which 


will quicken the inevi- 
table coming trade. 
Argentina is an active 


market for all kinds. of 
manufactured products. 
The better classes, those 
with wealth, education 
and influence are reached 
directly by La PRENSA 
of .Buenos Aires — the 
leading and largest news- 
paper in South America. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue 
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14 Cockspur Street 
London S. W. 1 
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Hotel China Enters the Kingdom 
of Color 


rhe Onondaga Pottery Company Is Using Color Advertising in Hotel and 
Restaurant Magazines for Its China Which Is in Keeping 
with the Modern Mode 


By Robert H. Zerfing 


Of the Onondaga 


STYLE or design has always 
been an important element in 
selling china to institutions. The 
growing appreciation of style and 
decoration on the part of the 
public and thé present so-called 
wave of color are, of course, con- 
ditions which fit very nicely into 
a business such as ours, and we 
have capitalized them in our. pres- 
ent advertising campaign. 

Hotel men, of course, have been 
keeping abreast of the style 
changes as they affect the decora- 
tions and equipment of their hotels. 
Our modern hotels are more beau- 
tiful in many respects than the 
gorgeous pre-war palaces of kings. 
Color is playing an important part 
in this transformation. The new- 
est hotels are colorful as well as 
modern. 

Yet in many instances one im- 
portant thing is being neglected— 
the china. Hotels and restaurants 
that are modernizing their other 
furnishings are sometimes content 
with old, out-moded china. 

It was with this situation in mind 
that we prepared our two-page, 
four-color Syracuse china cam- 
paign in hotel and _ restaurant 
publications. 

The first advertisement, which 
appeared in September, pointed out 
that the modern hotel man should 
pay just as much attention to the 
design of his china as he does to 
draperies and other equipment of 
his hotel. The color and style 
appeal were made specific on the 
first page of the insert. The sec- 
ond page told an institutional story ; 
something about the past achieve- 
ments of our company in its field. 
The closing paragraph read: 


_Now the Onondaga Pottery Company 
pioneers again in presenting the first 


hotel china in a true old ivory tone! 
Old Ivory Syracuse is a new, beautiful 
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Pottery Company 


china that is not only practical, not 
only economical, but entirely in keep- 
ing with the new ideas in hotel decor- 
ations. 


Succeeding advertisements dwell 
on the same style and color appeal, 
each one telling our institutional 
story. All are illustrated with in- 
dividual china pieces, with white 
and ivory plates to show the differ- 
ence in shade between the old and 
the new, and with an up-to-date 
table set with the new Syracuse 
china patterns. 

We merchandised this introduc- 
tory color campaign in line with 
our distribution set-up, which is as 
follows: 

We have about 300 dealers— 
hotel supply houses, retail china 
stores that also have hotel china 
and hotel equipment departments, 
and some department stores which 
cater to hotel equipment business. 
In a few large cities we have more 
than one dealer, but in most cities 
Syracuse china is an exclusive 
proposition. 

We sell through these dealers 
etitirely—no sales being made 
direct. This means that a com- 
paratively small sales force can 
adequately cover the United States, 
each salesman carrying six or 
seven good sized sample trunks. 

Our dealers keep in touch with 
their local institutional projects, 
which include hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, tea rooms, lodges, churches 
and hospitals. There also exists, 
always, the possibility of an insti- 
tution of this type, now using some 
other china, considering a better 
grade—which would make it a 
prospect for us. There also is a 
constant replacement business. 

The diversity of our institutional 
business—from small tea rooms to 
mammoth hotels—is very great, a 
tea room installation often being 
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as small as $100 while in some 
large hotels an installation may 
run as high as $30,000, with most 
of the large china installations be- 
ing special order propositions for 
the handling of which we have a 
staff of artists who make original 
sketches. 

Many propositions, however, can 
be closed by our local dealers who 
carry stocks of certain stock pat- 
terns in the lower price category. 
When some big deal comes along 
which requires a large array of 
samples and special attention, our 
salesman goes to that city with 
sample trunks and works with our 
dealer to land the business. 

The first step, then, in merchan- 
dising this introductory advertising 
campaign on Old Ivory Syracuse 
China was to send to all dealers 
copies of the campaign advertise- 
ments with an offer to supply addi- 
tional proofs for mailing to their 
prospects. 

The second move was to send to 
a selected group of 1,200 hotels a 
copy of our advertising together 
with a sample plate in the Old 
Ivory China decorated in a new 
and colorful pattern. The envelope 
bearing the advertisement carried 
a sticker saying, “An important an- 
nouncement concerning Old Ivory 
Syracuse China for from 
Onondaga Pottery Co.” 

The enclosed reprint of our ad- 
vertisement was accompanied by a 
message to the hotel man printed— 
to tie-up with the color idea—on 
ivory tinted paper. It read: 


You probably will see the enclosed 
two-page advertisement in one or more 
of the magazines that come to your 
desk regularly. But we want to be 
sure that it is brought to your attention. 
To us it is a very important announce- 
ment, and we feel that it will be inter- 
esting to many hotel executives. 

e are sending Sample Plates in 
Old Ivory Syracuse China to a selected 
group of key hotels throughout the 
country. Many of these hotels now use 
Syracuse China but we also want them 
to be familiar with this new and pro- 
gressive step in the hotel china industry. 
A sample plate is being sent to you 
under separate cover. 

If you could find it convenient, we 
would appreciate an acknowledgment of 
its receipt with any comments you may 
wish to make. We would especially 
like to know what you think on teeny 
toned china for hotel use and your 


ideas concerning the increasing impor- 
tance of better design, brighter colors 
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and more homelike surroundings in 


hotel dining rooms. 


The package carrying the sample 
plate to the hotel man said: “Old 
Ivory Syracuse China, Special 
Sample for . . . from Onondaga 
Pottery Co.” This tied-in closely 
with the message that the hotel 
man had received with our reprint 

Naturally no quick results could 
be expected from a campaign of 
this kind, inasmuch as a hotel man- 
ager does not decide to buy an 
equipment of china on the spur of 
the moment—at least he does not 
place the order immediately upon 
making such a decision. But we 
feel that this advertising of ours 
in the modern manner and our pro- 
motional follow-up will bring re- 


‘turns for several years to come. 


As a matter of fact, the sale of 
Syracuse China to one quite large 
new hotel in the Middle West has 
been directly traceable to the cam- 
paign and the samples we sent out. 





Life Insurance Sales 
Increase 


New paid-for life insurance sales dur 
ing October, this year, were $965,493,000. 
against $921,836,000 for October last 
year, an increase of 4.7 per cent. For 
the ten-month period, the total new busi- 
ness of all classes was $10,024,573,000 
this year, against $9,306,981,000, for the 
corresponding period of last year, an in 
crease of 7.6 per cent. These figures, 
from a report of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, aggregate the new 
business records, exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions, o/ 
forty-four member companies, which have 
82 per cent of the total volume of life in- 
surance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 


New Account for J. H. Cross 
Agency 
Mollie Mayers, Inc., New York, man- 
ufacturer of “Luckee Girl” foundation 
garments and corsets, has placed its ad 
vertising account with the J. H. Cross 
Company, advertising agency, Philadel 
phia and New York. Magazines, roto- 





gravure advertising in metropolitan 
newspapers, and business papers are 
being used. 





J. K. Wood Joins “Pictorial 
Review Quarterly” 


J. Kennedy Wood, formerly business 
manager of The Boys’ Outfiter New 
York, and at one time with the Dry 
Goods Economist, at that city, has 
joined the advertising sales staff of the 
Pictorial Review Quarterly. 
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ARGENTINA 
DOES NOT PRESENT AN 
ADVERTISING PROBLEM 


A NACION of Buenos Aires, 
is the logical advertising 
medium in Argentina, because 
it thoroughly dominates be- 
yond question of doubt the rich 
market which it serves. The 
class of readers of La Nacion 
of Buenos Aires, are known to 
strike a higher average than 
perhaps those of any other 
daily in Argentina. This ac- 
counts for the appearance of 
certain advertisements exclu- 
sively in La Nacion and is also 
the reason why this great news- 
paper leads in all classifications 
of display advertising. 


LA NACION of Buenos Aires 
is the preferred medium of 
some of the leading advertisers 
in Argentina. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @ CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 





Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage—Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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The day after election 
the circulation of the 
New York Herald Tribune 


was — 


304,103 


j is by far the largest of any 
weekday issue in Herald Tribune 
history. It reflects, of course, 


increased circulation due to the 





intense interest manifested in the 
presidential campaign. But it is a 
stirring sign of progress. Herald 
Tribune circulation has been 
mounting rapidly—and solidly- 
Thousands of people, attracted 
perhaps, by the political campaign 
to try the Herald Tribune in pref- 
erence to their former morning 
newspaper, discovered that they 
like it. They found in addition to 
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a comprehensive presentation of 
both domestic and foreign news, 
a complete record of the impor- 







tant activities in commerce, 
finance, sports, theatre, art and lit- 
erature spread temptingly before 






them. They found it easy to feel 
“at home” in the Herald Tribune. 
That is why many 
























of these new readers 


continue to buy the October 
Herald Tribune reg- Circulation 
ularly now that the Average net paid 
excitement of elec- Herald Tribune 





tion is over. Circulation 


| WEEKDAY 

| October, 1928 . 337,556 
October, 1927 . 310,005 

| Cain. 27,551 

| 

| SUNDAY 

| October, 1928 . 427,340 

| October, 1927 . 394,111 

t 


Gain . 33,729 
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wrt student doesn’t want a typewriter with 

which to prepare his daily lessons? While in 
high school and college young men are a huge mar- 
ket for many different products. Their purchases 
are made with knowledge and with a discrimination 


that classifies them quality buyers. 





To the advertiser BOYS’ LIFE 
offers a means of reaching this qual- 
ity group. Readers of this maga- 
zine are the up and coming young 
men forming the Scout Movement 
in all parts of our country. Adver- 
tising to them is advertising to an 
alert, shrewd, receptive audience. 
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The Eye-Appeal of Compositions 
Based on the Circle 


When Illustration Forms and Copy Mortises Are Drawn with a Compass, 
the Advertisement Will Almost Inevitably Have Vigorous 
Display Attributes 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Ts circular composition will cles seem to create a form of visual 
never outlive its display vigor concentration which is fascinating. 
and its practical layout usefulness. Therefore every composition 
Here is one form which will not which is formed of circular lines 
grow old in the eyes of the public. is almost certain to invite the eye 
When a type mortise or an illus- to the middle of that series of cir- 
tration employs circles 

or parts of circles as the anuvbeatandets 
layout theme, a large fone per aye 
measure of visual attrac- dag tenets ts tn ton Guten posted 
tion is inevitably assured. apie @ tnehty a canes 

Analysis of this is eyelet. This © is the math of aqualiry 
quite simple, of course., "ian thaamaaaaed 
The average magazine or DLAMOND SRAND vis 
newspaper page is made 
up of straight lines and 
formally ruled directive 
composition trends. Type 
in the reading sections 
must be set primly from 
left to right. Column 
rules are straight. Even 
when, in this modernistic 
age, type blocks are tilted 
at sharp angles, they are 
nevertheless square or 
nearly so. The same 
ruled rigidity of form 
holds forth. 

Over 70 per cent of 
the aggregate display on 
any page is rather in- 
flexible and angular and 
horizontal. There are 
systems of straight lines, 
dominant in text set-up 


























and in illustrative com- THE WHITE CIRCLE OF TEXT ATTRACTS ONE’S EYES 
+2 . FIRST IN SPITE OF THE SIZE AND UNUS y 

position. It is but natural, 7Es maescnsseen oe 

then, that circular forms : in 

must appear conspicuous in such cles. It is the inevitable “target” 

The eternal rule of idea, all over again, and employed 


company. ; e 
contrast is always at work and commercially in advertising dis- 
nothing can materially change it. play. 


It is all based on the “target” An advertiser of fountain pens 
idea. A bull’s-eye, it is claimed, had an interesting experience not 
is the eye’s best form of lure. I long ago. Several color pages 
have heard a famous marksman were prepared, and the artist just 
say that it is easiest to aim at and happened to place the illustrative 
to hit a center circle of a series portion in. circles, at the butts of 
of ever-widening circles, than al- pens. But that was not where at- 
most any other device. Those cir- tention should have been concen- 
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trated. The points of the pen were 
the most natural objective. It was 
a mere accident of composition. 
And it was. necessary to throw 
away these sets of full-color plates, 
in order to arrive at the best use 
of the space. 

It was no mere accident that 
fashioned clocks and watches in 
circular form. These 
circles make it easier 
for the eye to follow 
the hands and the 
numerals. A manu- 
facturer of wrist 
watches tells me that 
those models which 
are octagon or 
square in shape are 
less poyular than the 
old-style circular 
watches. The eye 
rebels, and expres- 
ses its old-fashioned 


preference. 

Here is an in- 
teresting experi- 
ment: The latest 


Graybar radio com- 
positions are formed 
of °circles, in the 
modernistic manner. 
As the radiating 
circles widen, they 
are made to contain 
all kinds of pictorial 
themes. And _ the 
very middle circle, 
small as to size, con- 
tains no more than 
a flash of light. Not- 
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Even though your prop- 
erty is stolen you will 
not lose if you have pro- 
tected it adequately with 
the proper type of Aitna 
Burglary Insurance. 


The Atma Life Inserance Company The Atma Casmalty 

and Savery Company The Antomobsle \nsaremce Company 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company » of Hartford. Com 

ecctigmt, write practically ewery form of Iusmremce ond 
Bonding Provesimn 
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your attention:” In the serialized 
Edison Mazda series, a small lamp 
throws out formal, straight rays 
of light. And within these rays 
are the most elaborate of figure 
studies. But you see first the globe 
because it is circular. It is a 
natural eye-target. 
There appeared, not long since, 
a two-column dis- 
ay play in magazines 
_. >} for a pipe concern. 
LF At the top was a 
: very small circle con- 
taining an_ illustra- 
tion. At the bottom 
there was a square 
“ mortise, the full 
* width of the space 
with a much more 
interesting _ picture. 
Despite the disparity 
of relative sizes, it 
was the circle which 
first caught your 





brite Cleanser can 
bears a label of an 
illustrative character. 
But the half-circle 
of the rising sun is 
the objective of your 
gaze, and you finally 
get around to other 
pictorial factors in 
the design. 

These instances 
are given because 
they so definitely 
establish the circle 


ones the pro- as an eye- apr 
igacy of subject And it is always an 
matter in the larger A T NA -I Z E invariably true. 


areas of these com- 





Every artist is fa- 


positions, the eye in- THE CIRCLE AS AN EYE-CATCHER 18 miliar with the fact. 


variably and unerr- BEING USED By 
ingly hastens, first, 
to that tiny gleam of light. 

_ Observe the imposing illustra- 
tions used for General automobile 
tires. They are packed with scenic 
material and figures, but are so 
drawn that a most unique technique 
brings the tires into the forefront 
of your attention. The tires may 
be the least part of an elaborate 
figure study, but because they are 
circular in shape, they attract the 
eye first, always. 

A circular form always “gets 


EVERY FIELD AND IN EVERY MEDIUM 


ADVERTISERS IN Contours need not 


necessarily be in the 
form of perfect circles. Flowing 
lines which have a circular sweep 
are quite equally effective in this 
regard. 

A radie engineer said to me re- 
cently: “We have tried out seven 
different forms for loud-speakers. 
Some of them are quite artistic 
and effective, but we, in the labora- 
tory, know perfectly well that the 
old, circle loud-speaker is psycho- 
logically best in the long run. The 
eye is in partnership with the ear. 
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People seem to concentrate as they 
focus on that dark disc.” There 
you have the principle expressed 
again, in a different way. 

A designer of gasoline service 
pumps had a number of wood 
models made of possible devices, 
the top portions of each to carry 
the name of the trade-marked fuel. 
One of these was a circle. Then 
they were tried out on 
the public. One at a 
time, the models were 
set up in a public place, 
and the passing crowds 
studied as to reactions. 
As commonplace as 
it was, the circle won [Xf 
by a very liberal ma- *7, 
jority, again proving 
that the circle is a nat- 
ural target for the hu- 
man eye. 

If you will notice, 
practically everything 
put out by The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, 
for Lucky Strike ciga- 
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tion is never an interrupting lay- 
out plan. On the contrary, the cir- 
cle is absolutely non-committal. 
The eye flows from every part of 
it to the illustration within. 
How easy it is to test these ele- 
ments out for yourself. Clip any 
large illustration from any adver- 
tisement and, with duplicates, first 
surround it by a circle, and then 


arene map te the mee “A ce 


rettes, is based on the amotandir Weadeee  S  o 
- bees tentoned ow the mew New 

fundamental of that stv is om Tin tee ROO Se eran he Mido ee etait 
circle which appears on Wehette wns Soe SS wane 


the package itself. It 
is a businesslike disc 
of brilliant red and you 
can see it in mixed 
company, over all other 
competitors in a display 


ee 


The tae cures stewing oar tae 
ee a nd 
i od 
ot Lovejoy 


sense, ‘The car with the w a va 
When an advertise- ‘tm lgeition meter > ty 
ment is prepared for 
NASH USES ONE LARGE INCOMPLETE CIRCLE TO HOLD 


newspaper use, the cir- 
cle is very much in evi- 
dence. Type or pictures 
may intrude upon it, but it is there, 
nevertheless, always dominant as 
the composition idea which first 
catches your eye, because it runs 
contrary to surrounding material. 

Consider, for a moment, the cir- 
cular or oval form as a mortise 
for the illustration. For some in- 
explicable reason, or rather, a rea- 
son not sensed by the average 
person, a square shape is more dis- 
tracting than an oval or a circle. 
The eye seems to run to the four 
corners of a square mortise, for 
example. But the circle is a sooth- 
ing influence all the while. It 
never interferes. That sweeping 


line which encloses the composi- 


THE LAYOUT TOGETHER AND KEEP THE READER'S EYES 


FROM WANDERING 


by a square frame. You will be 
compelled to admit that the cir- 
cular form is usually the more in- 


viting. There is less visual re- 
sistance. Concentration is much 
easier. 


Here is a page magazine adver- 
tisement for shoe eyelets. Ninety per 
cent of the total space is occupied 
by an illustration of a shoe against 
a gray background. It is a ruggedly 
strong illustration and might well 
be expected to attract the atten- 
tion of any normal pair of eyes 
before the copy was noted. This 
copy, however, is enclosed in a 
small white circle, at the top, 
against the gray background. It 
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is a mere “spot” in the composi- 
tion. Nevertheless that circle with 
its type catches yeur gaze first of 
all. The large shoe comes second- 
ary. 
For Nelson Bohnalite pistons 
there appeared, not long ago, a 
composition made up of a domi- 
nant motor car, shooting upward 
through type and headlines, and 
was accompanied by nu- 
merous interrupting copy 
blocks. Color was in the 
car and in the name plate 
at the bottom. So far as 
anyone could judge, the 
most inconspicuous part of 
the advertisement was a 
tiny golf ball, shot into 
space, to join in with the 
idea of “Away in a flash.” 
But the fact remains that 
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joyment 
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within that form. Any circular 
line, however employed, can be 
made to lead the eye to a headline 
or a picture or to a block of text, 

Often you can take a square 
photograph and cut it in circular 
form, and it will be many times 
more interesting than if placed in 
an advertisement as it was in the 
original. 


the eye speedily went to 
that circle first. 

In a somewhat similar 
manner, there was included 
in a magazine page, a 
tiny circle which was a 
microscopic enlargement 
of a razor blade. There 
were three sizable pictures 


it. Days of real rest or zestful e 
recreation at sea and visits at seven alluring 4 h 
foreign ports, including two days at the 

i of 


Guatemala and E! Salvador. Stop-over in 








Laxurio bai fortrop- and the 
ic service. All —— rooms, Simmons 
—-e PANAMA 
CIRCLE TOURS CANAL 
Circle tours from your home town at main 
line points and back in either direction. In- WATER 
bed on steamer— $ RAIL 


Liberal stop-over privil 


+ , . Fi sal 
of the human-interest va- [5B Frequent fons 


riety on this page and 
many bold headlines, but 
the wee circle “got yeu” 
first. 

To what greater extent, 
therefore, will a composi- 


LOS ANGELES—548 S. Spring Se. 


ileges on return rail 
from New York and 


$275, 


Write for Further Information and Booklet X to 


PANAMA MAIL 6&. S. CO. 


NEW YORK—10 Hanover Sq. 
SAN FRANCISCO—2 Pine S«. 
HAVANA—Teodoro Roosevelt 8 (Tacon). 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW THE CIRCLE IDEA CAN BE 


tion based on a very large ADOPTED TO A SMALL-SPACE NEWSPAPER ADVER/ISE- 


circle catch the eye? It 
is a “trick” which ll 
visualizers know by heart. 

It was found by one advertiser 
of clothing that his one-inch cir- 
cular trade-mark did irreparable 
damage to the very much more im- 
portant style figures in each layout, 
and it was necessary for him to 
enclose this circle in a square 
frame to remedy the fault. 

Many interesting variants can be 
arrived at with the circle as a 
starting point. There is the fa- 
miliar thought of the small picture 
in a central circle, while several 
ever widening outer circles merely 
add to the visual attraction and 
concentration. 

Then there is the scheme of 
splashing half circles into a given 
space, and placing type or text 


MENT 


The circle does the unexpected. 
It violates the time-honored idea 
of straight lines, straight typog- 
raphy, squared pictures. As a con- 
sequence, your eye turns to it quite 
instinctively. 

When in doubt as to how to 
fashion your layout, include a cir- 
cle. It may be the mere expedient 
of taking a compass and drawing 
a line around a photograph. Or 
it may be the same compass form- 
ing a mortise for type. The re- 
sult is the same—an eye-catcher. 





New Account for Picard-Sohn 

The advertising account of the Syl- 
vania_ Products Company, Emporium, 
Pa., Sylvania radio tubes, is now with 
Picard-Sohn, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 
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The BOONE MAN 
is a Good Scout 


ND we mean that both ways. He's 
an interesting man to talk with and 
he does his ‘‘good deed”’ every day. 


The BOONE MAN knows, for example, 
that a certain product is the leader in a 
market but he knows also, that this lead- 
ership may be due to advertising, to price 
or to discounts. And he can advise you 
what to do to reacha competitive posi- 
tion in the market. 





New York Evening Journal 
Chicago Evening American Baltimore News 


Washington Times Wisconsin News 


Six of the 28 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 
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Sometimes he points out the advisability 
of altering a list, on another occasion he 
will quote from his past experience and 
save his listener time and money. 


But these all come under the category of 
‘good deeds” and a day never passes 
that he doesn't tie another knot in his 
lanyard of service. 


The BOONE MAN represents six news- 
papers in six major markets and he’s a 
good scout. 








RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 
BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


5 Winthrop Square Temple Bidg. 
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In this space recently we announced the 
increase of The Financial World adver- 
tising rates from 80 cents a line transient 
to $1.00, effective January 1, 1929. We 
also stated that old contracts would be 
renewed to the end of 1929 and new con- 
tracts accepted up to that time at the 
current rate. 

Since the announcement appeared, 
however, we have found it necessary to 
restrict that period. 

Present Contracts will be renewed for 
one year on the following basis: Adver- 
tisers will be granted the benefit of 
current rate card No. 6 for the first 
six months after expiration of contract, 
and for the remaining six months will 
be protected at the new rates as per Rate 
Card No. 7. Orders for renewal must 
be in our office by December 31, 1928. 

New Contracts will be accepted for one 
year on the same basis as above—the first 
six months at the current 80 cent rate 
and the remaining six months at the new 
$1.00 rate—provided first insertion ap- 
pears in The Financial World not later 
than December 26, 1928. 

With a net paid circulation of 60,000 
—and growing every week — among 
bankers, brokers, financiers, high execu- 
tives of railroads, public utilities and 
practically every important industrial or- 
ganization, as well as successful business 
and professional men and women general- 
ly, The Financial World offers adver- 
tisers an exceptionally good buy, par- 
ticularly at this time, before the new rates 
go into effect. 


Send for sample copy and rate cards 
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Advantage 

Quality Circula- 
tion with Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 

10,000 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percentage 
(74.93%) of Sub- 
scription Renewals. 

1,000% Gain in 
Circulation in Four 
Years, 

50% More Cov- 
erage without 
Additional Cost. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis 
ing Contracts. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 
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How We Tested a Window 
Display 


This Company Got 181 of Its Dealers to Tell How They Used Its 
Display Pieces and How Much Extra Business Resulted 


By Roger A. Poor 


Advertising Manager, 


HERE are times in the life of 

every advertising manager when 
the man-who-pays-the-bills asks 
some very pertinent and often em- 
barrassing questions about the win- 
dow displays of which Mr. Adver- 
tising Manager is so proud. 


Hygrade Lamp Co. 


was prepared, the original stating 
that the window display had been 
sent on a certain day and the reply 
providing two spaces in which the 
dealer was asked to write the num- 
ber of days the display remained 
in his window and the increase in 





“How do you sales it brought. 
pon ay S8 Most advertisers are able co ae also a 
How long are | to test the etectionnam of H soa oo «Ee 

a . their newspaper and periodi- “ : 
— kept in the cal advertising, but few of ee Se ae 
, “How do you them know if their window pa Assy ahaies 
know they bring displays are popular with tod to C. C. Agate 
in business in sufh- dealers and consumers. Can at that time ex- 
cient volume to pa you answer the following ecutive secretary 
we PaY | three questions regarding Y y 
for the money you of the Window 


spend for them?” 

If you are for- 
tunate enough to 
use an installation 
service the answer 
is probably ready; 
but if, as in our 
own case, you de- 
pend entirely on 
the dealer to display 
the pretty cards on 
which you have 


window displays which the 
author propounds? 

1. How do you know they 
are used? 

2. How long are they kept 
in the window? 

3. How do you know they 
bring in sufficient volume to 
pay for the money you spend 
for them? 

Mr. Poor found the an- 
swers by asking the men 
who receive the displays— 


Display Advertis- 
ing Association and 
now assistant direc- 
tor in charge of 
dealer relations of 
the Association of 
National Adver- 
tisers, and to his 
kindly criticisms I 
owe several changes 
in the original 
draft. 

These cards were 





spent so much 


thought and time the dealers. 





mailed to the deal- 








and money, very 

probably you will be forced to an- 
swer as I have often answered, 
“I feel sure that they are used. 
I know that they bring in busi- 
ness,” without being able to 
base your answer on any of those 
definite figures so rightfully and 
annoyingly demanded by most men 
who sign the checks. 

This year we had a pretty good 
window display, so I determined 
to try to secure an answer to some 
of these questions, not only to sat- 
isfy the powers above, but also to 
get some information on which to 
base plans for future displays. 

Accordingly, a double postal card 


105 


ers two or three 
days after the displays were sent 
out. And here it should be stated 
that our displays are not sent to 
all of our dealers at a certain time 
of the year, but are shipped when 
they are asked for—and only when 
they are asked for. The greatest 
demand, however, comes in Septem- 
ber and October, when the light- 
ing season begins and the new dis- 
play is released. 

No installation service is used, 
nor is any special inducement given 
the dealer to put in a window. We 
rely entirely on the excellence of 
the display and the enterprise of 
the individual dealer to obtain 


bi 
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our share of his window space. 

During September and October 
approximately 1,700 window dis- 
plays were shipped on request and 
during the same period 181 cards 
were returned, a little over 10 per 
cent, which is probably a fair 
showing if the disinclination of 
the average dealer to answer mail 
of any sort is taken into considera- 
tion. 

Now if Professor Daniel Starch 
and his disciples are correct, what 
the writers of these 181 cards told us 
is a fair index of what the other 
1,500 think and do. 

Here are the answers which the 
cards gave to the embarrassing 
questions which the big boss asked ; 
and it seems to me that they are 
satisfactory answers: 

1. “How do you know they are 
used ?” 

We have concrete evidence, of 


course, from only about 10 per. 


cent of the men to who.n the dis- 
plays were sent. But on the basis 
of these answers I feel that we 
are correct in assuming that at 
least a majority of the displays 
were in the windows or will be 
before the first of the year. 

2. “How long are they kept in 
the windows?” 

This question was answered by 
143 of the 181 who returned the 
cards. 

Forty said one week. 

Three said eight days. 

Twenty-four said ten days. 

Fifty-seven said two weeks. 

Seven said three weeks. 

Nine said one month. 

One said one week and more 
each month. 

And two said: Continuous all 
winter. 

As the generally accepted life of 
a window display is one week, it 
is interesting to note that out of 
a total of 143 more than 100 deal- 
ers kept the display in their win- 
dows for a longer period and some 
much longer. 

3. “How do you know they bring 
in business?” 

The result of window displays 
kept before the public this length 
of time should be a generous in- 
crease in sales. But in this case, 
unfortunately, the answers weren't 
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quite as satisfactory as the answers 
to the length of time of the in- 
stallation. Many didn’t reply to 
the question and some confessed 
that they keep no record of their 
sales. 

Nevertheless, there were fifty- 
three definite statements, given 
either in percentages or in dollars. 
These increases varied from 5 per 
cent to “at least 300 per cent,” and 
from $1.35 to $100 with such com- 
ments as “very much,” “good in- 
crease,” “several dollars,” and 
“substantial,” all on an article that 
retails at from 20 to 32 cents in 
the sizes commonly sold, with the 
most popular size 20 cents. 

As the window display is, after 
all, only a suggestion to purchase, 
and much depends on store ar- 
rangement, satisfactory stocks and 
the courtesy and selling ability of 
the clerks, I think we can safely 
say that the answers to these ques- 
tions prove that a good window 
display will bring in more business 
and more than justify its cost. 


ADDED COMMENTS 


In addition to these main ques- 
tions, some interesting comments 
were made. Several dealers told 
us that they would use the display 
again. Others wanted more dis- 
plays and several others told us 
that they were still using last year’s 
display in their store. 

This last statement confirms a 
belief that I have held for some 
time; that the life of a display 
which the dealer likes is more than 
one showing and often more than 
one season. Indeed, it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for us to re- 
ceive photographs showing in one 
window cards which were sent out 
one, two and even three years 
before. , 

The direct benefit to us of the 
postals has been this: We know 
that our displays are being used; 
that a majority of them are in the 
window for more than a week; 
that there was an increase in sales 
in a large number of cases; that 
our dealers appreciate our dis- 
plays and want more of them, and 
that the displays have been good 
enough to be considered worth 
keeping and using for a long time. 
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A Segregated Market 
for Advertisers 
of Fine Quality Products 


“The Voice 

of Authority in 
the Industry that 
is Fundamental 

to ALL Industry’”’ 


HE very nature of the editorial content of The 

Magazine of Wall Street automatically elimi- 
nates any waste circulation for the advertiser whose 
principal concern is to place his message before 
people of known buying power. 


The one national medium in the field today which 
specializes in providing authentic information on 
this vital subject of creating tomorrow's income 
out of today’s earnings, its whole appeal is directed 
at that specific stratum of the national market 
which has buying power in excess of living needs 
and the ambition to increase that buying power 
through judicious investment. 


This income-building editorial “slant” provides 
a back-ground for the advertising of products de- 
signed foe those above the hand-to-mouth-living 
class which no other single medium offers. It 
definitely segregates those who can buy from those 
who can mot—and directs every dollar’s worth of 
your advertising expenditure at prospects who 
have the “‘wherewithal” if you can supply the 
“‘what.” 


The expenditure of many an appropriation, especi- 
ally where the product's cost naturally limits its 
sales opportunities to people of means, might well 
begin with this one medium in which the cost of 
reaching 84,000 subscribers of known buying power 
is only $650 per page! 
C. G. WYCKOFF, Publisher 
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To the 
Methodical Go the 
Spoils 





Easton, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 


Once more I am knocking at your 
door for some assistance. 

In revising the section of my “Ad- 
vertising Handbook” entitled ‘“Manag- 
ing an Advertising Department,” or 
“How a Modern Advertising Depart- 
ment is Operated,’”’ I want to incor- 

rate all the new material that I can 
nd that would prove helpful to the 
advertising practitioner and student. 

Can you give me references to any 
articles that have appeared in PRINTERS’ 
Ink that might be helpful to me in 
preparing my new treatise on this 
subject? 

S. Rotanp Hatt. 


HE fact that Mr. Hall is anx- 

ious to have the subject of 
organization thoroughly covered in 
up-to-date fashion in his book is 
evidence that he appreciates the 
great and growing importance of 
this point in the conduct of adver- 
tising. 

The fact that Printers’ INK is 
also, and long has been, equally 
well aware of this same fact, is 
evidenced by the sizable list of ar- 
ticles bearing upon the subject of 
the management of an advertising 
department, which already has been 
sent to Mr. Hall, and which is 
available to anyone else interested 
in this problem. 

Just why adequate organization 
of the advertising job has lagged 
behind the adequate organization of 
other jobs not a bit more impor- 
tant—and has lagged farther be- 
hind than its own importance to 
advertising justifies—is a rather 
interesting problem in itself. 

G Miller, president of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
in an address before the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association 
in St. Louis, had some things to 
say that reflect light upon the sub- 
ject from the business executive’s 
angle. 

“When I first went into busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Miller, “the adver- 
tising man was a cross between an 
artist and a writer. He. was a 
‘phrase slinger.’ He was tempera- 


mental and he was cranky. But 
that is changing. 


I believe today 
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advertising is something important, 
more than copy and art work and 
layout. In fact, I think that those 
qualities today are minor. Expres- 
sion is valuable, but facts are in- 
disputable. 

“I think that the advertising man 
of today should be the economist, 
the sales strategist, the man oi 
bald values.” 

It seems to come to this: That 
the man with a natural bent to- 
ward organization, the methodical 
man who likes to plan orderly, effi- 
cient ways of doing things, and 
then to direct them according to 
plan, never used to find himself at- 
tracted toward advertising. He 
was apt to go into engineering of 
the general production type. 

Conversely, the man who hates 
order and system and method (and 
who, incidentally, is having a 
harder and harder time of it year 
by year as the world grows, in 
spite of him, more orderly), finding 
them present even to excess in pro- 
ductive activities, sought refuge 
from them in the seemingly freer 
field of advertising. And, once en- 
trenched there, he has consciously 
or sub-consciously been fighting 
their invasion ever since. But it 
is a losing battle. 

Emerson once stated that the 
world belongs to the energetic; but 
it looks more and more to us as 
though it belongs to the methodi- 
cal.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





C. G. Mortimer, Jr., with 
Postum Company 


Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., has joined 
the advertising department of the 
Postum Company, Inc., New York. 
Until recently he was with George Bat- 
ten Company, Inc., now part of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
He was at one time with the Davis 
Baking Powder Company. In his new 
position Mr. Mortimer will have charge 
of the advertising of Sanka Decaf- 
feinated Coffee and Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise. 





G. E. Willis Heads Pierce- 
Arrow Sales 


Sure E. Willis, for two years man 
aging director of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of Australasia, Ltd., has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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*‘Where performance is keyed 
to meet your need!”’ 


Matrices 
of Quality 


You can depend on Century Mats 
to faithfully carry through to the 
reader’s eye every detail of the per- 
fection of your original plates—for 
Century Mats are of one quality 
only — the best. 

And Century Day and Night Serv- 
ice in the production of perfectly 
made stereos and mats, at air mail 
speed, assures meeting your most 
complicated schedules on time. 

Quotations cheerfully furnished. 





Phone WABash 8840 all departments 


CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES - STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES - LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Reach the re¢ 


its real farm papep 


HE bulk of the nation’s big farming is done in 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. Out in 
this great Midwest, where agriculture prospers and 
the buying power is high—Capper’s Farmer is read 
and heeded. 


And with good reason. 


N 











Because Capper’s Farmer is a real farm paper. It 
deals with every day problems of the farm and the 
farm household—planting, poultry and _ livestock, 
selection, and use of machinery, equipment for the §,.~ 
home, training and care of children. And it copes 
with these farm problems thoroughly, practically— 
with vision and imagination. 


The editors of Capper’s Farmer are men and women 
of real experience in Midwestern farm life, supple- 
mented by scientific training. Many of the special , 
F articles in Capper’s Farmer are written by actual 
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And every one of the thousands 
and thousands of farm-readers 
of Capper’s Farmer knows that 
his inquiries will receive prompt 
attention from the various ser- 
vice departments of Capper’s 
Farmer. 


And these readers are from 
Midwestern farm households, 
which buy not only washing ma- 


sen _ Chines, vacuum cleaners and 
le- dairy equipment, but also automobiles, radios, phono- 
ial graphs, cosmetics, silk hosiery—and canned foods. 
ual 

hs. In brief—the Midwest farmer and his family are 





Yarmer 


grade product. 


among the best prospects for almost every high 
Reach them through the paper they 
read and remember—Capper’s Farmer. 


M. L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 








3, WRIHUR CAPPER $3 CIRCULATION 846,617 
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Ten different 
plants may 
have ten 
different 
titles for the 
men or staff 
responsible 
for the 
mechanical, 
electrical 
and plant 
upkeep 
services,— 
But the job 
in all cases 
is 


$:P 


Service-to- 
Production. 
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How We Adapt Our Advertising 
to Each New Specialty 


A Constant Flow of New Items Made It Necessary for This Company 
to Work Out an Extremely Flexible Advertising Plan 


By J. C. Keran 


Advertising Manager, Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 


\ A ANUFACTURERS who pro- 
J duce large quantities of spe- 
cialty items, like ourselves, have 
among their major problems the 
task of effectively tying-up produc- 
tion and advertising. This is due 
chiefly to the fact that most plants 
are not geared to take care of any 
and all.unusual demands made on 
their specialty production 
and therefore cannot lay 
ut an effective program 
1imed to concentrate adver- 
tising where it will do 
most good. Sometimes this 
lack of proper timing be- 
tween production and ad- 
vertising is due only to 
lack of planning however. 

For the last two years 
we have been making our 
advertising progressively 
effective, through a pro- 
gram so constructed that 


Prates to exactly match the 


parable manner to gear our pro- 
duction of electrical specialties to 
varying demands. 

This versatility has been acquired 
comparatively recently, and with 
it has grown our advertising and 
sales promotion plan which backs 
production to an extent hitherto 
possible only in staple lines. In 





walls or woodwork 


it can be applied to any 
specialty that comes along 
(our line today is made up 
of approximately 3,000 
items), and it can be used 
to reach jobbers, contrac- 
tors, builders, architects 
and dealers with a maxi- 


Even patented plaster fimishes Sm rert = tose poms itt sont pme 
and the grain of wood or marl Qu. tn on tue gon name thisn 
con be faithfully simulated ta oO we Gascon ane n 
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mum of return for money 
spent. 
Our plan has its basis in 


@ HUBBELL Screwless Plates 


Ceiba 


ae 


a factory condition which mm men ES 
permits us to take on any nal ma. — 


specific requirement. This 
elasticity, which allows us 
to take quick care of any 
new condition in any of 
our fields, is due to in- 
creases in machinery types and 
the adaptation of new principles. I 
need not touch here on this versa- 
tility of manufacture other than 
to emphasize that where many 
companies can gear their produc- 
tion of standard lines to varying 
rade needs, we are able in a com- 
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ONE SALES POINT IS FEATURED IN THE HEADLINE OF 
BACH ADVERTISEMENT AND THE OTHERS TOUCHED OX 


in TUS TEXT 
the main the plan consists of four 


parts. 

The first involves the sending of 
samples and letters to our sales- 
men to keep them abreast of fac- 
tory activities. The importance of 
disseminating this information be- 
comes apparent when you consider 
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that within the last year our pres- 
ident, Harvey Hubbell, Jr., has in- 
vented and put into production 
about sixty-five of his own ideas, 
many of them labor-saving devices 
on our own machines. This send- 
ing out of news takes on further 
importance when you also realize 
that such industries as the radio 
and automotive are constantly de- 
manding new electric equipment to 
keep them fully modernized. Our 
salesmen must keep in constant 
touch with such details. 

Second comes a complete adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign 
to the trade, part of which I shall 
go into shortly. 

Third, and very important in our 
minds because we feel it largely 
concentrates our general advertis- 
ing, is a direct-mail-campaign 
which goes semi-monthly to job- 
bers, dealers, builders and archi- 
tects 

Fourth is the follow-up work of 
our salesmen. This involves let- 
ters from the home office with 
duplicates of mail material sent to 
the salesmen’s territories along 


with specific inquiries from each 


area. It further involves the turn- 
ing over to each man of return 
cards and coupons from direct-mail 
letters and keyed advertisements, 
these leads being followed through 
by him to a definite yes-no con- 
clusion. In one section we have 
had 100 per cent orders from this 
follow-through. 

A recent campaign on Hubbell 
screwless plates illustrates how we 
follow out our plan with any one 
specialty. Although most of our 
plans start at the first of the year, 
because screwless plates were a 
very recent addition to our line 
and offered unusual possibilities 
for sales, we began their campaign 
about February of this year, get- 
ting into full swing in April and 
May. 

I need not go into the detail of 
our first step, that of sending let- 
ters and samples to salesmen. But 
I shall touch on the second step 
to show how we strive to concen- 
trate the effect of our periodical 
advertising by making a progres- 
sively strong appeal to the market 
we wish to reach. Let me limit it, 
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for purposes of illustration, to onc 
series which ran in three publica- 
tions reaching architects and build- 
ers. 

Several years ago Mr. Hubbell 
conceived the idea for an electric 
switch plate which would fit flat 
against the home wall. Experi- 
ments followed which resulted in 
the development of a Bakelite plate 
of highest possible insulation, 
which could be attached without 
any disfiguring screws, which could 
be placed in position after all paint- 
ing and papering had been done, 
and which could be made in colors 
to harmonize with the individual 
room’s decorative scheme. 

The three features of this new 
specialty as we saw them’ were: 
1. Perfect insulating surface. 

2. Greater utility. 

3. Unusual ability to lend itself 
to artistic design. 

Having simplified the manufac- 
turing problem, we went ahead to 
advertise the new screwless plates 
so as to bring out these three fea- 
tures and to build up their sales 
appeal progressively. 


ONE POINT FEATURED AT A TIME 


In the first advertisement the 
headings and illustration featured 
our first point while copy brought 
in the others. The succeeding two 
advertisements of the series then 
played up point number two in 
headlines and illustrations, and then 
in copy we dwelt on all three fea- 
tured points. 

Point number three, in our plan 
of making advertising tell a story 
progressively, was brought out 
next by a colorful green illustra- 
tion with a headline: “Plates to 
exactly match the walls or wood- 
work.” The copy played up this 
feature but ended by touching on 
the insulation and greater utility 
features also. 

In this way, from month to 
month we continued our story, 
bringing out separate features sep- 
arately, yet concentrating them all 
in each advertisement. We are con- 
centrating on one device in this 
particular series instead of includ- 
ing allied switches, which you nat- 
urally might expect to be played 
up along with plates, because each 
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screwless plate advertisement car- 
ries in it the idea of a switch or 
receptacle to go with the plate. 
This plate is interchangeable with 
the majority of switches but car- 
ries its own line of switches and 
receptacles that, with one excep- 
tion, cannot be interchanged with 
other makes. Therefore we are 
bound to get business in switches 
and receptacles as a result of con- 
centrating on the plate itself. 

In a similar manner we are tell- 
ing our various specialty stories 
through six to ten periodicals aimed 
to back a merchandising plan that 
reaches architects, electric con- 
tractors, builders, and dealers, with 
an educational idea presented in 
progzessive stages. 

The third part of our general 
plan—direct-mail work — springs 
naturally from this periodical ad- 
vertising. We take reprints of our 
advertisements and with these and 
an accompanying letter, tell our 
story twice a month to jobbers, 
deale-s and preferred salesmen. 
Simply, we repeat our advertising 
story so strongly to our customers 
that they easily associate our re- 
prints with the advertising they see 
in their business papers. We have 
verified the effect of this concentra- 
tion through our salesmen. The 
momentum of such a concentrated 
tie-up is astonishing. 

The letters we use with our re- 
prints are, I think, unusual in that 
they incorporate an idea I de- 
veloped a short time ago. Writ- 
ten on regular letter-size paper, 
they lead off with an interesting 
bit of news or comment that runs 
down a narrow center section of 
the sheet. Each side of this panel 
is cut, and through the flap so 
formed ave inserted several advcr- 
tisement reprints. In this way the 
reprints are firmly fastened to the 
letter, yet can be withdrawn easily 
whenever the recipient is ready to 
study them. Meanwhile they do 
not become mislaid. The comment 
that runs down the flap leads inter- 
estingly into a longer paragraph or 
two touching on the sales point we 
are emphasizing at the time. The 
letter is signed by H. W. Bliven, 
our sales manager. 

Because each of these letters car- 
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ries several reprints from various 
types of publication, when they go 
to the jobber they serve to build 
good-will while tying in specific 
advertising.. For example, the first 
narrow panel text in one letter 
reads : 


—somebody’s getting it— 

Of the $7,500,000,000 market for 
1928, residences and dwellings repre- 
sent 64%. 

Every residence 
terials. 

Many of 


needs wiring ma- 
these residences will be 
equi ped 100% Hubbell. 

THE QUESTION IS— 

“Are you getting your share of this 
bus:ness 


This is followed below by: 


Look these reprints over. 

They are building up Hubbell pres- 
tige day by day which spells greater 
profit if you are in a position to give 
your customers Hubbell service. 

hat may we do further to assist 
you? 


Among the reprints found under 
the flap of this letter is one of a 
coming advertisement on “Plates 
that match the finish of the walls! 
Women appreciate this feature in 
From this 


the homes you build.” 
reprint the jobber learns what we 
are doing actively to further screw- 
less plate sales to builders in his 
territory and he also becomes in- 
timately acquainted with the ad- 


vertising behind several other 
products. 

Other letters touch on a single 
item only. ‘Still another letter 
plays up simplification qualities in 
the Hubbell line, and so on over 
a list of sales points, each letter 
with its reprints to impress what 
the company is doing in advertis- 
ing. 

Again, this direct-mail effort 
leads directly into the fourth part 
of our general plan—follow-up 
work by salesmen. 

First of all, salesmen are noti- 
fied about each reprint mailing to 
their territory, the actual jobber, 
contractor or dcaler letter being 
sent the salesmen with a typed slip 
giving date of posting. This keeps 
our men in touch with exactly 
what goes on and gives them some- 
thing with which to open their 
sales talk when they make a call. 

Second, with each letter to the 
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trade there goes a return post- 
card. This serves three purposes. 
1. It checks up the recipient’s ad- 
dress when returned to our mail- 
ing department. 2. It usually brings 
a call for one or more of our 
many catalogs, which then goes 
out from our catalog department. 
3. This same card then is sent to 
the salesman in the district from 
which it came and becomes an en- 
tree card that enables him to tie-up 
his visit to something tangible in 
which the jobber, dealer, architect 
or builder already has expressed a 
distinct interest. 

Third, our salesmen are sent out 
to follow all leads which come to 
us through the return coupons in- 
cluded in all other special trade 
mailing pieces. Our men are in- 
structed to get a definite yes or no 
reaction to whatever has _ been 
asked for through such coupons, 
a procedure which has been pro- 
ductive of from 50 to 75 per cent 
actual ozders from original cou- 
pons all over the country. If this 
seems abnormally high, consider 
then returns from our concentra- 
tion plan in the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia territory where our 
salesman has taken orders from 
every dealer, architect and jobber 
who has returned a coupon to our 
main office—100 per cent. 

Too, when we recently sent out 
a special catalog on screwless 
plates with a letter and return 
card, more than 2,900 cards, cost- 
ing the sender 2 cents postage, 
came back out of 7,000 mailed to 
the trade. And returns from the 
coupons in our magazine adver- 
tising also are exceptionally good. 
Yet our campaign is comparatively 
young. The same concentrated. ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pol- 
icy which has been adapted to 
screwless plates has been worked 
out on industrial devices and heavy 
equipment as well. 

Due in the main, as I see it, to 
an elastic manufacturing ability in 
specialty lines, on which is raised 
a preconceived advertising cam- 
paign whose elements are progres- 
sive—from dissemination of infor- 
mation for salesmen, to general 
advertising, to direct mail, to 
ultimate carried-through, follow-up 
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work by salesmen on live pros- 
pects who have expressed them- 
selves through the mail as open to 
do business with our company. All 
of these progressive elements in 
the plan for each Hubbell specialty 
being closely concentrated on es- 
sentials to achieve a single pur- 
ee. sales of our entire 
ine. 





Permission Is Granted 
Witurams & Marcus Co. 
Puiapetrui, Nov. 12, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
would like your permission to re- 
print Mr. Wilson’s article in your issue 
of November 8, entitled “One H undred 
Checking Points for Salesmen.” 

My thought is that these one hundred 
points, printed singly, on rear fi cards, 
and mailed one by one to our force of 
salesmen or to any grow group of salesmen 
would be ver ective, more so per- 
haps than asking them to digest the 
entire one hundred points at one time. 

Will you kindly advise whether or 
not we may reprint them in this way, 
of course with the understanding that 
due credit will be given to your pub- 
lication ? 

Wittrams & Mangus Co., 
S. Barrey, 
Manager, Daect Mail Dept. 


A. M. McLeran Joins 
Weston Hill 


Allan McLane McLeran, formerly an 
account executive with the Frank Pres. 
brey Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising wiiik has joined the staff of 
Weston Hill, advertising agency, also 
of New York, as vice-president and 
account executive. 


W. T. Long with “The Amer- 


wy an Legion Monthly” 

. T. Long, formerly with The Fair- 
chia’ Publicat ons, New York, is now 
with the Eastern advertising staff of 
The American Legion Monthly, with 
headquarters at New York. 











Appoints Krichbaum-Liggett 


n 
The U. S. Steel Grave Vault Com- 
pany; Galiou, Ohio, has appointed the 
ichbaum-Liggett Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, to. irect its adver- 
tising papers and 
direct onl will be used. 








Appoints Lord & Thomas and 


n 
The Pilot-Ray tion, Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of a siice, By 
safety lamp for aut has 
pointed the Los Angeles office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Syracuse isno Problem! 


Better reception in the radio 
field than ever before fur- 
ther substantiates the su- 


premacy of the SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL. 


For the first ten months of 
1928, the Journal ran more 
national radio lineage than 
any other Syracuse news- 


paper. 


To cover Syracuse, use 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


Member Audit Bureau of Ctroulations 
Vember International News Service Member Universal Service 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


National Representatives: 
E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Lexi Avenue 
New York City 

5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. ss 

208 North Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. 
OCONGER & MOODY 

Hearst Bldg. 117 West Ninth St. 
San Francisco, A toe Angeles, Calif. 
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THERE must be something unusual, som 
thing remarkably vital, in a trade publicatio 


Which grew from scratch to an average 1 
paid (A.B.C.) of 21,348 in four years—Whid 
did so in the face of the strongest kind of lor 
established competition in a highly competiti 
field — Which, by doing so, developed ¢ 
largest circulation of any magazine in its fie 
— Which has 70% of its circulation in 
retail trade—Which with this portion of i 
circulation alone—with one hand tied behi 
its back, so to speak —has a larger retail dist 
bution than the total net paid of any oth 
magazine in its field— Which averages 
most three readers per copy in the ret: 
field Which reaches into 3,536 towns 
cities all over the country—Which has a ne 
stand sale averaging 890 copies per iss 
Which holds its leadership without premium 
combination offers, reductions, rebates or 
prices of any kind under any circumstances. 
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CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIAR ©! 
WASHINGTON ROCHESTER 





WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY WOMEN’S WEAR MAGAZINE 
The Retailer’s Newspaper The Authority on Feminine Styles 
30,194 net paid (ABC) 21,348 net paid (ABC) 

AA MAN-—and his clothes—LONDON 
An International Textile and Style British and Continental Style News 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 10,000 — over 8,000 net paid distributi 
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That publication is Women’s Wear Maga- 
e. Its commanding position is not an acci- 
nt. There are real reasons for itssoundsuccess. 
or one thing, Women’s Wear Magazine is 
“> roduct of the unequalled Fairchild news and 
@Btorial organization and thus commands the 
ng@evices of hundreds of specialized fashion and 
handising reporters in a network flung 

across the face of the globe. 
‘or another, it is edited, like all the Fairchild 
blications, for its readers, first, last and all 
time with an editorial integrity which all 
influence in the world can’t shake—Again, 
edited and written with the merchandising 
ds of the merchant directly in view, and it 
ishes a livelier, more complete, more vital 
ice to its readers than any other publica- 

n in its field. 

And lastly, it delivers its sound, fully paid 
lation to its advertisers at the lowest rate 
page per thousand of any magazine in its 
mid, bar none. And this applies either to cir- 
ations taken as a whole or to circulations in 
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13,234 net paid (ABC) 
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MEN’S WEAR of the Textile-Apparel Field 


The Men’s Style Authority FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
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Another Can’t-Be- Trade-Marked 


Product Is Tagged » 


This Time It Is Coal Which Is Made to Carry a Legible Mark on 
Individual Lumps 


HERE have been a number of 

products which seemed to 
present insurmountable obstacles 
when it came to trade-marking 
them. One by one these can’t-be- 
trade-marked items have succumbed 
to persistency and inge- 
nuity. Perhaps the star 
example is the walnut. 
For years the California 
Walnut Growers Asso- 
ciation tried to get a 
machine which would 
successfully mark each 
walnut, and although 
for a long time it ap- 
peared as though a so- 
lution had been reached, 
success always remained 
just out of grasping 
reach. Today, however, 
walnuts are individually, 
stamped right on the 
shell. 

Coal is another prod- 
uct that has caused no 
end of trade-marking 
difficulties. Of course, 
the output of certain 
mines has been trade- 
marked by such plans 
as scattering colored 
discs among the coal. 
However, the aim all 
along has been to stamp 
a mark directly on each lump and 
it seemed to many as though the 
mechanical difficulties to be over- 
come made the achievement well 
nigh impossible. 

But now the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company has perfected a 
branding process which individ- 
ually brands about one-half of the 
number of lumps in every ton. It 
is pointed out that branding every 
lump is almost a physical impos- 
sibility because the coal has to be 
branded as it comes along the 
chute from the tipple and is con- 
stantly in motion. Also, the vary- 
ing sizes and contours of the 
individual lumps add to the diffi- 
culties. 

This plan was worked out after 
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an immense amount of experimen- 
tation. The company had trade 


marked its coals for a number of 
years prior to adopting this brand 
ing process, by using paper labels 
on its lump coals. 


These were 





YES, there is a kind and size of 

Diayolo Coal for every use. 

name “DIAVOLO™ covers the many 

kinds and sizes of superior a 

+ oo] produced by The Colorado 

y= Fuel and Iron Company, largest 
~ producer ii est. 


Ts, locomotives, sale- 


Buy them from your Diavolo Coal Dealer 
and know real fuel satisfaction 


‘There ie & DIAVOLO COAL Dealer in Nearty Every Town 








THE BRANDED LUMP” OF COAL SHOWN IN THIS ADVER- 
TISEMENT GIVES AN IDEA OF HOW THE DIAVOLO TRADE- 


MARK IS USED 


found unsatisfactory because the 
label being put on with wet glue, 
the paper was softened and con- 
sequently was easily torn or en- 
tirely destroyed by being wiped 
off against other lumps. There 
was no assurance that the label 
would reach the consumer. Under 
the new plan, the trade-mark is 
painted directly on the coal lumps. 

Inasmuch as the coal is in 
motion when the trade-mark is ap- 
plied, it was necessary to find a 
paint which would dry quickly, so 
that the brand mark would reach 
the consumer in a legible condition. 
A paint mixture was therefore per- 
fected which dries in about nine 
seconds, or between the time the 
coal is branded on the chute and 
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the time it drops into the car. 

The branding is done by men 
who have been thoroughly trained 
in the method of application. The 
number of men required for the 
work varies according to the ton- 
nage coming from the mine. How- 
ever, the work is done with sur- 
prising speed and accuracy because 
of the special equipment used for 
this purpose. The Colorado Fuel 

and Iron Company is see 
patents on the method of appli- 
cation. 

The company informs Printers’ 
INK that during the experimental 
period, and later in volume, coal 
was branded at the mines and 
shipped during snow storms, still 
it arrived at its destination with 
the brand bright and clear. The 
plan has been in operation for 
more than a year and the company 
feels it has proved highly success- 
ful. The cost per ton has 
moderate and it has been found 
a real help in advertising the out- 
put of the company’s mines. The 
accompanying reproduction of one 
of the current advertisements 
shows what the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron coal trade-mark looks like. 

Copy is now appearing in a list 
of newspapers and farm papers. 
The campaign was released Sep- 
tember 15 and the advertising will 
run until March 5, 1929. The ap- 
propriation is understood to be the 
largest coal advertising budget re- 
leased by a Western operator. The 
copy features the fact that a gen- 
erous number of lumps in each ton 
have the trade-mark stamped on 
them. 


Made Associate Editor of “The 
Magazine of Business” 


Arthur R. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of The unex 





cine of Business, published b A. 
W. Shaw Division of the ran Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. He was 


formerly a oer é, the , Lamport- 
MacDonald Compa 
y of South Bend, Tyo Three years 
igo, he joined the A. W. Shaw — 
pany as editorial director of The er he 
sine of Business. Two rs later, 

was made director of podepenent. of 


that compan 

Next to Edward J. Mehren, vice: 
resident in charge of McGraw- - in- 
erests in Chico and wine The 
Magazine Business MacDonald 
s the ranking member r “the editorial 
staff of that paper, 
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Government to 
Study Electrical Goods 
Distribution Costs 





HE Department of Commerce 

has announced that at the re- 
quest of the National Electrical 
Wholesalers’ Association it has 
decided to undertake a survey of 
distribution costs in the merchan- 
dising of electrical goods. The 
electrical wholesalers asked the 
Department of Commerce to do 
this as a result of similar surveys 
which the Department made cov- 
ering the wholesale hardware and 
grocery industries. 

The study will be conducted in 
a jobbing house of average size, 
located in a Southern city. 
Among the matters to be investi- 
gated are such things as_ the 
proper allocation of costs and the 
elimination of wasteful processes. 
It is also em to look into 
the costs of handling consignment 
goods and the nature and effi- 
ciency of the various forms of 
retail outlets. In brief, it is 
hoped to secure factual informa- 
tion that will bring into clear 
focus practically every phase of 
the electrical wholesaler’s distribu- 
tive problems. 


Another Timely Slogan 


N. W. Aver & Son 
Puirapvetruia, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the November 8th issue of 
Printers’ Inx, you have listed several 
slogans that have to do with clocks and 
watches. You may wish to add a phrase 
now being used by our client, the New 
Haven Clock Company: 

“The ere 7 Approved.” 
. Aver & Son. 








G. M. Murray with Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick 


George M. Murray, formerly with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., —_ 
ee overmers @ =: f as a 
— 2 ~- Re “ae | 
McCormick. nc., vertising agency, 
= of New York, A, an account execu- 
ive. 





Patterson-Andress Agency 
Liquidating 
The Patterton-Andress Company, Inc., 


New York advertising agency, is now 
being liquidated. 
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NATIONAL FARM LIFE, 
MORE THAN A MILLION 
CIRCULATION, 
RATE PER LINE $6.00 
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You can now buy Farm Life’s circu- 
lation in any one or more of the 
country’s four natural distribution dis- 
tricts. And you can buy it more economi- 
cally than you can buy the same sectional 
circulation in any other farm publication 
or combination. The folder “Campaign- 
ing on a Sectional Basis” will give you 
more information. 


FARM LIFE SPENCER, IND. 
T. W. LeQuatte, Publisher 
New York Chicago 
50 East 42nd St. 35 E. Wacker Drive 








O, Judge Taft, We Need You in 
Advertising 


Someone to Say That Copy Writers Must Curb Wordiness 


By Louis Brewer 


AS reported in the daily press, 
Chief Justice Taft, of the 
United States Supreme Court, 
found it necessary to return the 
briefs submitted by the attorneys 
for the City of New York and for 
the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company because the briefs were 
not brief enough. The learned 
judge failed to state what particu- 
lar form of wordiness the attor- 
neys were guilty of, i. e., pleonasm, 
tautology, circumlocution, prolixity 
or plain everyday verbosity. As 
most of my readers know, these are 
convenient rather than absolute dis- 
tinctions, 

Pleonasm means the presence of 
single words that are unnecessary 
to either the meaning or the struc- 
ture of the sentence. 

Tautology is unnecessary repeti- 
tion of the thought in slightly dif- 
ferent words. 

Prolixity means spinning it out. 
It means telling it all. And, as 
the French say, the secret of being 
tedious is to tell it all. 

Circumlocution is a roundabout 
way of putting something that 
should be briefly expressed. Here 
is an example from a newspaper: 
“Though there are hundreds of 
persons who try to see if they are 
able to live by the histrionic pro- 
fession, there are not more than 
a few who win an income of such 
adequate size that it permits those 
who win it to lay by from their 
labors for repairs.” This simply 
means, “Though hundreds of per- 
sons try to live by play-acting, few 
earn enough to enable them to lay 
by for repairs!” 

It is dangerous to generalize on 
the subject of fullness and brevity. 
In any composition, the number of 
words may be too many for the 
purpose, or too few for the pur- 
pose, or just right for the pur- 
pose. Everything depends on the 
purpose. A paragraph may be so 


wordy that it is worthless. It may 
be so condensed that it is dense. 
Some persons tend to brevity. 
They are naturally laconic. We 
all admire the man of few words, 
if he is a man of action. The 
silent Grant, the silent Stonewall 
Jackson, the silent Coolidge are 
splendid. figures. They make the 
youth -want to hold his tongue and 
grow up to be a man of deeds 
Nevertheless, General Grant would 
hardly have made a good salesma: 
Stonewall’s taciturnity was a handi- 
cap in some ways, for nobody knew 
his plans, and man is mortal. 
Brevity is a great virtue in writ- 
ing advertisements, yet it may be 
over-estimated. Sometimes there 
must be skillful repetition as the 
reader’s mind must be permitted to 
eddy around the subject. Unde: 
no circumstances should we make a 
fetish of brevity. We all meet 
fussy people who ask you to sit— 


- no more, no less; to say sit down 


is to be wordy. Must one never 
say “great big dog” because great 
equals big? It is the mark of a 


man’s overflowing vitality and 
sheer joy in emphasis to say great 
big dog. 

However, the following sen 


tences culled from various publica- 
tions ought to prove that there is 
a shortage of blue pencils in som 
advertising departments. 

“This car will maintain a good 
speed on dirt roads where the mud 
is so deep that other cars cannot 
travel there.” 

“This binder will admit of th 
sheets being straightened.” 

“Included in this book we giv: 
you all that we know about th: 
art, the actual inside secrets 0! 
writing letters that win.” (Sic.) 

“We. are pleased to state that 
there is not a day goes by that we 
do not get one or more inquiries 
from our advertisement in your 
paper.” 
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“There are scores of windows 
in every part of the factory.” 

“It is a building of some twenty 
stories in height.” 

Cub copy writers always demand 
more space than they need to de- 
liver a message. They say they 
can’t boil down their stuff, and 
often they can’t. We need a man 
like Judge Taft to tell them that 
they must. 





Dropping the Pilots 
Overboard 


New York City, Novemper 22, 1928 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

The writer who has been a subscriber 
to both of your publications and a loyal 
reader for many years does hereby sug- 
gest that you be presented with a crown 
of gold bor the courageous article on 
page 161 of the November 22 issue. 

his was on the subject of “the 
finder’s commission” or gold-diggers 
looking for ee, to agitate or 
merge to their own ultimate advantage. 

All over the country owners of meri- 
i enterprises are being either 
tickled or disturbed by letters emanat- 
ing from mysterious sources offering 
them a price to go out of business. 

Staffs at wholesale who built up a 
lifetime enterprise are thus being finan- 
cially decapitated and thrown on 
uncertain seas of the bus.ness world 
to seek a livelihood, whence they - 

It seems that there is no law or rule 
to prevent such practices but thank 
heavens there is such an honorable or- 
ganization as yours that can throw the 
white-light of publicity on them. 

It would be a veritable calamity in 
the business and advertising world if 
your two publications got into the hands 
of the stock-mongers who would issue a 
large and juicy melon for themselves and 
thus not only get the papers practically 
free of capital cost, but a steady and 
handsome income for themselves besides. 








T= point which our correspon- 
dent (who requests anonymity) 
brings out and which was not 
touched upon in our original ar- 
ticle is the disastrous effect which 
a merger may have upon the em- 
ployees of the merged company. 
Often it happens, as we happen to 
know from evidence in our hands, 
that the first step of the new owners 
of a merged business is to cut the 
payroll drastically. Old-timers who 
have helped to build the business 
and have worked up to high sala- 
ries are often dropped summarily 
or their compensation cut drasti- 
cally. Sometimes, this policy means 
nerely the lopping off of dead 
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wood. In other cases, it results in 
losing the valuable services of cap- 
tains who know the business from 
end to end and who are needed if 
the merged corporation is to main- 
tain its previous record of earn- 
ings. 

Then, from time to time, one 
hears of mergers which have not 
worked out according to prospec- 
tuses issued to investors. While 
the original owners may have 
stepped out of the picture with 
“all cash,” our correspondent’s 
point as to what will become of 
loyal employees, as well as loyal 
dealers, seems to us to be well 
taken.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Simmons-Boardman Buys 


“American Builder” 

The Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, New York, has purchased the 
American Builder, Ch “— ublica- 
tion will be continued at hicago. 

The American Builder was started ih 
1905 by William A. Radford, who be- 
comes president of the American Builder 
Publishing Corporation, a new_ [Illinois 
corporation owned by the Simmons- 
Boardman company. Colonel Edward 
A. Simmons, president of Simmons- 
Boardman, is chairman of the board of 
the new corporation, other officers of 
which are: enry Lee, treasurer; Ro- 
land D. Radford, secretary; and Wil- 
liam A. Radford, Jr., assistant to the 
chairman. Mr. Lee is also vice-president 
and treasurer of the Simmons-Board- 
man company. 


N. A. Crawford to Join “The 
Household Magazine” 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, effective 
January 1, 1929, will become editor. in- 
rn of The Household Magazine, To- 

ka, Kans. He was, until 1925, head 
of the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and, previously, had been 
engaged in editorial work with The 
Kansas Industrialist, The Kansas 
Churchman, The Midland and The Jour- 
nalism Bulletin. 

Mrs. Ida Migliario continues as edi- 
tor of The Household Magazine. 








Appoints Samuel C. Croot 


Agency 
The Central Savings Bank, New 
York, has app the Cc. 
Croot Company, Inc., New York  B 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers are being used. 








Appoints Indianapolis Agency 

The Turner Company, Terre 
Haute, is. B. a prointed Th The Homer 
McKee Company, tne. Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agency, as ye 
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NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Becomes Editor-in-Chief of 
THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


the large number of new national advertisers 

using our columns, and because such growth 
necessitates the enlarging and the strengthening of 
the editorial department, The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE announces, beginning January st, 
1929, Mr. Nelson Antrim Crawford will be Editor- 
in-Chief. 
Mr. Crawford has had an unusually active career 
as an editor, teacher and author. 


Born in Miller, South Dakota, in 1888, he received 
his B. A. at the University of Iowa in 1910 and his 
M. A. in the University of Kansas in 1914. 


FR die large: our added responsibilities due to 


After a few years’ practical experience on daily 
newspapers, he was until 1925 head of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Journalism at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 


Besides teaching, Mr. Crawford has done extensive 
editorial work on such magazines as The Kansas 
Industrialist, The Kansas Churchman, The Mid- 
land and The Journalism Bulletin. 


He is the author of “The Ethics of Journalism,” 
joint author of “Agricultural Journalism,”’ and last 
year published “‘A Man of Learning.” 


Articles by him have appeared in the American ( 
Mercury, The Dial, Poetry and other magazines. 
He has written one book of poems, “The Carrying 
of the Ghost,” and has compiled a number of 
anthologies. 


He has published occasional short stories. *‘Frock 
Coats,” the only story of his appearing last year, 
was placed by Edward J. O'Brien, the short story 
anthologist, on his Roll of Honor for 1927. 
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Since 1925 he has been Director of Information in 
the United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, 


He brings to The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE as 
editor-in-chief a first-hand knowledge of town 
America, plus a very complete and well rounded 
literary background. Both of these qualifications 
he will utilize to make The HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE editorially even better and stronger than it 
is today. 


Mrs. Ida Migliario, who for the past few years has 
so ably edited The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 
still remains as editor. 


Her intimate knowledge of the town women 
throughout the country—her close contact with 
women's clubs and other town organizations are 
invaJuable aids, 


With Mr. Crawford and Mrs. Migliario, The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE believes it can offer 
to its subscribers and to its advertisers an editorial 
program and an editorial content that will com- 
are favorably with any magazine published in the 
Baited States. 


Having made a most remarkable record in having 
received better than two letters from subscribers in 
response to every line of editorial material run for 
1928, we are looking forward to even better and 
bigger things in 1929. 


TkHOUSEHOLD © 


MAGAZINE 


‘“‘The Magazine of Main Street’’ 


CHICAGO: 203 North Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
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Sales 
Problems of the South 
Discussed 


NOTHER indication of the 

awakening of territorial con- 
sciousness in the matter of futher- 
ing distribution of products of a 
large section of the country is the 
meeting at Atlanta, last week, of 
282 Southern business executives. 
This meeting closely followed that 
of the New England Council which 
discussed ways and means of ad- 
vertising and promoting the re- 
sources and industries of the 
Northeastern States. 

The meeting at Atlanta marked 
the first annual Southern Manu- 
facturers’ Sales Conference, held 
for the purpose of stimulating the 
sales of products made in the 
South. It was sponsored by the 
following : 

Atlanta Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association; Cotton Manufacturers As 
sociation of Georgia; Georgia Manufac- 
turers Association; Southern Clay Prod- 
ucts Association; Southern Furniture 
Manufacturers Association; Sou 
Sash, Door and Millwork Manufacturers 
Association and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

Interchange of ideas and analysis 
of present-day merchandising prob- 
lems dominated the discussions. 
Lamartine G. Hardman, Governor 
of Georgia, in his address of wel- 
come, emphasized the benefits that 
may be anticipated from a united 
effort on the part of representa- 
tives of the industrial South to 
stimulate more progressive mer- 
chandising policies and to cultivate 
consumer preference for products 
of the Southland. 

“We have expanded our manu- 
facturing processes so much that 
we are not always able to sell at 
a profit,” said Governor Hardman. 
“There is a tendency to curtail pro- 
duction to sustain price levels. It 
appeals to me that research and 
analysis of style and the discovery 
of new uses and better distribution 
policies is the more satisfactory 
way.” 

Failure to take full advantage 
of new trends in style and distribu- 
tion, in the opinion of Hugh A. 
Murrill, Jr., editor of the Southern 
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Furniture Journal, is most respon- 
sible for holding back the Soutl 
from occupying a more ifnportant 
position in the furniture market 
On the basis of manufacturing 
methods, he said the South can 
compete with any other section. 

“We have a strong tendency tc 
try to sell on a price basis,” stated 
Mr. Murrill, referring to another 
handicap. “Price never sold any- 
thing, least of all is it selling any- 
thing today. The most artistic ef- 
fort must be expended even on 
cheaper products. Furniture, or 
anything else, can be sold by find- 
ing out what to make that is rea- 
sonably in keeping with the style 
trend.” 

Reference to the style factor and 
its importance in creating and hold- 
ing markets was frequently made 
by speakers from other industries, 
particularly by representatives of 
the cotton textile industry. Close 
attention to style developments, in 
the opinion of George S. Harris, 
president of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, will enable South- 
ern mills to profit by a swing in 
the fashion for women’s clothes 
which, he stated, indicates that 
more styled cotton dresses will be 
worn during the next two years 
than ever have been in the past. 
Selling methods which were satis- 
factory before 1921 must be 
changed. Distribution points are 
needed in the South, he stated, and 
should not be limited to the New 
York market. 

The benefits of co-operative ad- 
vertising were reviewed in a de- 
scription of the experiments of the 
Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, by John H. Carter, mer- 
chandising counsellor. Cason J 
Calloway, president, Hillside Cot- 
ton Mills, urged that the textile 
industry take steps to bring to the 
textile industry similar benefits. 

“Not the least of the problems 
of manufacturers today is to de- 
termine the needs and wants of the 
people,” said Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of the Georgia 
Power Company and chairman of 
the conference committee. “The 
time is past when manufacturers 
can depend on old-fashioned sales 
methods. In highly competitive 
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jusiness little has been done to ex- 
-hange our ideas on sales methods. 
Sales problems are similar in all 
nanufacturing industries. We are 
here to exchange ideas and, we 
1ope, lay the foundation for the 
mutual benefit of all Southern in- 
lustry.” 

At the close of the conference, 
ipproval was given to the recom- 
mendation that the conference 
committee appoint a permanent 
committee to work with the A. 
French Textile School of the 
Georgia School of Technology in 
the dissemination of definite sales 
ind distribution information. 


How Fertilizer 
Industry Invests in 
Advertising 


The fertilizer industry, accord- 
ing to reports from 178 concerns, 
will expend $1,439,049 for adver- 
tising during the present fiscal 
vear. This figure compares with 
$1,377,506 which was expended the 
previous year and represents an in- 
crease of 4.47 per cent. 

These data summarize an adver- 
tising survey of the industry con- 
lucted by a special committee on 
advertising whose report was pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the 
National Fertilizer Association, 
held at Washington, D. C. The 
report was presented by Harry C. 
Butcher, managing editor of The 
Fertilizer Review. 

The report covers the activities 
of 178 companies, including both 
members and non-members of the 
association, who market approx- 
imately 85 per cent of the tonnage 
annually sold. Mr. Butcher ex- 
plained that the survey does not 
include the advertising expendi- 
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tures'of companies whose business 
is principally to import or produce 
fertilizer materials. A break-down 
into classes of mediums of the 
amounts expended during the last 
year and the appropriations esti- 
mated for the present fiscal year, 
is tabulated below. 

“During our recent series of 
trade practice conferences held in 
six cities and attended by most of 
the industry’s executives,” said 
Mr. Butcher, “the point was made 
by E. St. Elmo Lewis, merchan- 
dising counsel, that apparently this 
industry is concentrating its adver- 
tising in the months when the 
farmer is actually buying his fer- 
tilizer. A check-up of the lineage 
figures of fertilizer advertising in 
forty-two leading farm papers 
shows this to be true. The lineage 
figures show the general offensive 
during-the spring months, the sum- 
mer slump and the fall revival. 
While no data are available that 
show when direct-mail campaigns 
are most vigorously waged, it is 
fair to assume that they go hand- 
in-hand with the farm-paper adver- 
tising. Consequently the farmer 
is bombarded for a short period, 
then, as far as advertising is con- 
cerned, he is practically forgotten.” 

It was pointed out that buyers 
make up their minds several 
months in advance of actual pur- 
chasing requirements, a circum- 
stance which recommends greater 
uniformity of advertising through- 
out the year if the industry is to 
benefit from the advantages of 
keeping its products consistently in 
the mind of its prospects. 


Death of Thomas A. Devilbiss 


Thomas A. Devilbiss, president of 
The Devilbiss Company, Toledo, Devil 
biss paint and medical sprayers, died at 
that city recently. He was fifty years 
old. 





Mediums Last Fiscal Year 


Per Cent 


Present Fiscal Year Per Cent 


Farm Papers 17.8 A 18.6 
Trade Papers 3.05 3 3.01 
Local Dailies : 4. 

Local Weeklies d 3.8 
Direct il be - 


$245,672 
41,970 


Outd : 
Radio 242 . 242 .02 
Administrative 

and other expenses 90,491 ‘ 95,935 6.7 





Total $1,377,506 $1,439,049 100. 


owwemerm + FP 6 
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THE 
JOHN H. DUNHAM COMPANY 
AND 


H. E. LESAN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OF ILLINOIS 


FORM NEW COMPANY 


New organization, to be known.as 


THE DUNHAM-LESAN COMPANY 


forms important unit in national organization 


two agencies on December Ist, will make an important addi- 
tion to the group of larger agencies in the Middle West. Each 
in its field has established a fine reputation: The Dunham Company 
in the serving of such accounts as Balkite Radio, Society Brand 
Clothes, Oh Henry!, National Confectioners’ Association, etc., and 
the Lesan Agency in the serving of Union Pacific R. R., Hollow 
Building Tile Association, Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago 
Great Western R. R.., etc. 
No changes will be made in the personnel of either organization. 
The offices will be located on the 17th Floor of the Tribune Tower. 
Operating officers of the new Company will be: John H. Dunham, 
_ President; G. E. Ingham, Executive Vice-President; H.R. Van Gunten, 
Vice-President. The directors: H. E. Lesan, Chairman of the Board, 
K. L. Hamman [of San Francisco], John H. Dunham, Geo. E. Ingham 
and H. R. Van Gunten. 
Practically every advertising agency today, with a national outlook, 


ik combining of personnel and advertising accounts of these 
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is concerned with the problem of adequate local service to march 
with the far-flung distribution of modern business. 

This problem is a pressing one because in many instances the sales 
plan, conceived and elaborated in the home office, is held subject to 
variation to meet local situations. Thus a sales plan worked out in 
New York may be fundamentally sound and yet in need of minor, but 
vitally important modifications when it comes to operating in Portland. 

Sales executives, in the organizations of manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies alike, are fully conscious of the importance and the 
need of local work for local conditions. 

This new organization offers its clients a service, not from a branch 
office, but from a closely associated local agency which is itself acom- 
plete, autonomous, operating unit that has grown up in the community, 
that is well known there and that knows local conditions intimately. 





The national organization will consist of: 


THE DUNHAM-LESAN COMPANY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Graybar Building, New York 


JOHNSTON-AYRES COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


L. S. GILLHAM COMPANY, INC. 
Los Angeles, California 


K. L. HAMMAN-ADVERTISING, INC. 
Oakland, California 


CROSSLEY & FAILING, INC. 
Portland, Oregor. 


LESAN-PRAIGG ADVERTISING AGENCY 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


L. S. GILLHAM COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SYVERSON-KELLEY, INC. 
Spokane, Washington 
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Young Men Furnish the Punch 


Their Modern Stores and Aggressive 
Sales Policies Have Made Bloomington 
the Outstanding Trade Center of 
Central Illinois 





Without disturbing in any respect the fine historical and cultural 
background built up by their forefathers, these sons have con- 
tributed the dash of youth necessary to modernize in every way 
the stores that have served Central Illinois almost since the 
beginning of the history of the state I 


They Believe in The Pantagraph as 
They Believe in Advertising and the 





















Benefits That Come from Selling rey 
Nationally Known Quality Products. sul ts 
} 
Full co-operation can be expected from Bloomington merchants — 
in promoting advertised products. Their stores, in most in- artic 
stances are comparable in size, attractiveness and selling policies who 
to stores in the largest metropolitan centers. a 
Youth is Definitely in the Saddie—the ees some 
Association of Commerce and all Civic woul 
Organizations Are Dominated by ting 
Young Men of Vision and Courage. hands 
scien 
form: 
= ing t 
The Daily Pantagraph Sate 
BLOOMINCTON, ILL. total 
2 wr ns 
1924 Four Time, Winner Fi Pris Pe 1928 | Ou 
that { 
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The 
Rule Is: Do a Good 
Job 


Graton & Kwyicutr Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

\lthough we know there is no cut 
and dried rule which governs the cost 
of filling space in publications as 
against the actual cost of the publica- 
tion space itself, we are wondering if 
you know where there are any figures 
available which will show in a general 
way what the proportionate cost is 
between the two. 

Recently, in checking up on the cost 
of space and then reviewing all of the 
items which entered into the cost of 
filling the space in our trade-paper list, 
we arrived at a figure that seems rather 
high. This suggested the thought that 
‘possibly Printers’ Inx had some figures 
m these particular items of advertising 
cost and that a comparison of these 
figures with our own might be very 
valuable, either in confirming what our 
present opinion is or disproving it. 

\s we said before, we appreciate that 
there cam be no hard and fast rule be- 
cause the cost of filling space will vary 
very greatly with the type of display 
and copy used, but we felt that possibly 
there 1s a ratio which might be con- 
sidered about average and that this 
could be used as a yardstick to de- 
termine whether or not we are on the 
right track. 

Graton & Knicut, Company, 
J. J. Stern, 
Manager, Sales Development. 


HIS is a subject that has been 

discussed in Printers’ INK, 
and has also been studied, statis- 
tically and otherwise, with a good 
deal of thoroughness; and the re- 
sults of these studies have been 
published. References to these 
articles are available to anyone 
_ cares to write and ask for 
them. 

That statement is made with 
somewhat the same feelings we 
would probably experience in put- 
ting his first jack-knife into the 
hands of a small boy. Our con- 
science never lets us refuse in- 
formation; but we can’t help feel- 
ing that these figures on “prepa- 
ration cost as a percentage of 
total cost (or space cost)” cut the 
wrong way. 

Our reason for feeling thus is 
that the figures themselves in our 
opinion were compiled backward 
—point in the wrong direction— 
and so instead of helping the in- 
quirer to what he really needs, 
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lead him directly away from it. 

In advertising, the effectiveness 
of the advertisement is immea- 
surably the most important thing. 
And what goes into the space has 
vastly more to do with the effec- 
tiveness of the advertisement, 
than the amount of space it em- 
ploys. 

The first job of an advertiser— 
if he wants to be a real adver- 
tiser—is to produce just as effec- 
tive an advertisement, or series 
of advertisements, as he can; 
and to begrudge neither ‘time, 
money nor pains to the job. Then 
it will be time enough to see how 
much space he can buy, with what 
money he has left over, in which 
to let that advertisement do its 
stuff. 

If we could get hold of some 
figures expressing space cost as a 
percentage of preparation cost, 
we would at least feel there was 
more sense in them than in the 
usual statistical practice. But 
there is plenty of evidence that, 
with total appropriations on about 
the same level, the effectiveness 
and success of the advertising is 
invariably in direct ratio to the 
proportion of the total that goes 
into preparation. 

Lao-Tze, who died around 300 
B.C., left behind him the remark 
that the hollow in the bowl is 
more to be regarded than the 
bowl, inasmuch as the bowl was 
only made for the sake of the 
hollow.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


W. E. Dunsby Joins “The 
Magazine of Wall Street” 


Walter E. Dunsby has joined the f- 
nancial advertising staff of The Maga- 
sine ‘all Street, New York. fie 
formerly conducted the Walter E. Duns- 
by Advertising Service, New York, and, 
at one time, was with the advertising 
| lca of the Buffalo Evening 

ews. 


New Accounts for Rankin 
Agency 


Kellman Laundry Machinery 
Company, eo and the Re-Nu Parts 
ion, Holla: 


The 


Corporati nd, Mich., manufac- 
turer of piston rings, have appointed the 
Chicago office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company Inc., td direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Business i 
be used on both accounts. 
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Senator Capper’s 
Picture of What Will Be 
Done at Washington 


(Continued from page 6) 
helpful both to agriculture and 
industry. And while this is not a 
problem for Congress, I am ex- 
pecting some real relief from a 
change in our methods of local 
taxation—which in many States 
are a crime! Taxation should be 
based on ability to pay, and the 
practical application of the old 
and worn-out general property 
tax makes taxation anything but 
that. I am delighted to say that 
under the leadership of the newly 
elected governor of Kansas, Clyde 
M. Reed, my home State is getting 
lined up on these problems so that 
in the next session of the State 
legislature we shall be able to ap- 
ply some modern ideas in taxation, 
which will give a fairer distribu- 
tion of the burden. 

In handling the problem of the 
surplus production of farm crops, 
Mr. Hoover’s idea, as I get it, is 
to provide helpful Government 
aid, but not to the extent of hav- 
ing the Government engage in 
actual buying and selling. He 
also would eliminate the equaliza- 
tion fee principle from any ma- 
chinery he sets up, as I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Hoover's plan contemplates 
immediately proceeding to set up 
the agencies necessary to an im- 
mediate attack on the farm prob- 
lem through the reorganization 
and reconstruction of the market- 
ing machinery of farm products, 
and creation of a farm board, and 
the setting up of stabilization cor- 
porations and other. agencies to 
deal at once with the problems of 
seasonal and annual surpluses of 
farm products. 

He has pledged substantial as- 
sistance from the Federal trea- 
sury and he is not afraid to talk 
figures. He is willing to advance 
several hundreds of millions of 
dollars from the treasury “for a 
workable program that will give 
to one-third of the population 
their fair share of the nation’s 
prosperity.” He has little patience 
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with those who object to the use 
of Government money for farm 
relief without exacting security 
from the farmers. 


GAMBLING IN GRAIN SHOULD BE 
RESTRICTED 


Another development that I am 
looking for, along the general line 
of farm relief, is legislation to 
prevent declines in the grain 
futures market which is arbi- 
trarily caused by speculators or 
hedgers to the consequent de- 
moralization of the milling indus- 
try as well as the farmer’s mar- 
ket. 

I doubt if there is much objec- 
tion on the part of producers to 
ordinary hedging transactions, as 
in many cases these are of real 
value to the local elevators that 
buy the farmer’s grain. But the 
disastrous truth is that selling by 
gamblers is greatly in excess of 
the selling for legitimate hedging 
accounts. It has been estimated 
that more than 90 per cent of the 
selling in the wheat futures mar- 
ket is purely speculative. When 
we get that far in the considera- 
tion of the decline, the problem 
begins to take a more definite 
form. Inasmuch as selling, and 
nothing but selling, forces a de- 
cline, and inasmuch, also, as 9% 
per cent of the selling is done by 
gamblers selling short. to force a 
decline, it follows logically that 
speculative selling is the dominant 
factor in forcing a decline in the 
wheat market. The market’s two 
great abuses are short sclling and 
excessive speculation. 

Let us, consider, for a moment, 
what occurred in that connection 
on the Chicago market when the 
“bear raid” started last May. In 
the first ‘three days alone, on that 
market, the futures transactions 
were 97,400,000, 90,300,000 and 
93,700,000 bushels respectively, 
or almost twice as much wheat as 
the entire crop grown this year in 
the country’s premier wheat State. 

This hammering was continued, 
until on July 23 when July wheat 
closed at $1.18!'4—about where it 
remained through the remainder 
of the month—as compared to 
$1.70%' April 30. That was a 
decline of 52 cents a bushel, a 
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The 
Red Book Magazine 


Scores Again 


Wins the Distinguished Literary 
Honor for 1928 


From The New York Herald Tribune, November 23, 1928 
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Good Copy 


There’s a difference 
between the way 
Mrs. Smith passes 
the time of day with 
her “up-stage” neigh- 
bor—and the way she 
greets her best 
friend. 


There’s just as wide 
a difference between 
copy written to sound 
friendly and copy ad- 
dressed to the reader 
in a spirit of friend- 
liness. 


The tone of the copy 
is apt to influence the 
character of its re- 
ception. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















loss of more than $75,000,000 to 
the farmers of Kansas alone. 

Naturally the gamblers took 
advantage of all the technical 
conditions in the market, espe- 
cially the ancient stunt of “touch- 
ing off” stop-loss orders placed 
behind their operations by the 
optimistic chaps who were hoping 
for an advance. And they mace 
full use, too, of bearish propa- 
ganda. Finally, there .was a thor- 
ough “shaking out” of the last of 
the “longs,” who had bought at 
above $1.30. 

In other words, there was no 
actual market. 

I am wondering if there is any- 
one left who will have the hardi- 
hood to pull that time-worn shib- 
boleth about the wheat market 
responding solely to the “law of 
supply and demand.” That ex- 
planation had whiskers on it be- 
fore the present generation of 
gamblers was born, and it seems 
to me the whiskers have become 
considerably elongated by the 
market operations of 1928. When 
a market-rigger can artificially 
increase the supply of wheat 
10,000,000 bushels over night, 
what’s the use of prattling about 
a law of supply and demand? 

It is time that gamblers should 
be eliminated from the market, 
and futures operations be limited 
strictly to legitimate hedging 
transactions. And this is exactly 
what I hope to do in a bill I now 
have before Congress, $3575. It 
declares that unbridled “short” 
selling and “long” buying are 
against the public interest, and ‘en- 
deavors to restrict such practices 
to the ordinary commercial needs 
of the hedgers. 

I hope to get favorable action 
on this bill when Congress meets 
in December, and I am sure | 
shall be able to do this if there is 
enough of a demand for it from 
the Wheat Belt. 

The wheat exchanges should 
and must be market places in 
principle and in fact, for both 
farmer and buyer. They cannot 
continue to be a den for “bears” 
and a shed for “bulls,” where 
they lie in wait for the lambs from 
the fold. The professional grain 
speculator must go. He and his 
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Youth writes with a 
teo-eager flaming pen 


--- age and experience 
should guide his hand 


Ix THE living, growing, eternally changing 
metal-working industry, there is a vital need for a record of 
the happenings of the day and of the creative thoughts of 
the studious night hours. 

Often good ideas spring full-fledged into the minds of 
Youth. More often, they are evolved by Experience through 
continuous trials that lead from failure to success by many 
devious ways. 

The endless duty of the American Machinist is to find and 
tell the stories of new ideas, designs, metals and machines 
that the week has given to the industry. 

Can you think of a better advertising medium to use in 
selling owners, executives and workers in the metal-working 
industry? The responsibility and authority of the editorial 
pages invariably is reflected in returns from the advertising 
pages. 

Keep your advertising as new and authoritative as the 
editorial text pages of the American Machinist. 

The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publication 
issued from Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
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Eastern Dairy Farmer 


N advertiser recently 

inquired how he could 
cover the Dairy Farms of the East with a 
single medium. 


Our answer is: 


Use the Dairymen’s League News, and you will 
cover the very Heart of the Eastern dairy territory 
at minimum cost. 


Through the Dairymen’s League News, you can 
reach 56,000 progressive dairymen of the “New York 
City Milk Shed.” The subscribers to this farmer- 
owned paper have access to the greatest fluid milk 
market in the world. Through their own marketing 
organization, they realize more than $80,000,000 a 
year from milk products alone. 


In this territory, the Dairymen’s League News 
reigns supreme, without a serious rival. Its circula- 
tion in the ‘“‘New York City Milk Shed” is more than 
the combined circulation of all other dairy papers 
circulating in this area. 

We will gladly submit definite data as to the quan- 
tity, quality and distribution of Dairymen’s League 
News circulation. 


Write for Sample Copy, Rate Card and Data. 


eee ia BY MEN'S 
F NEWS 


New York Chicago 
It West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 
W. A. Schreyer, Bus. Mor. John D. Ress 
Phone State 3652 
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tribe are parasites solely, preying 
on the world’s most useful man— 
the producer. 

One of the very big things to 
be accomplished is to bring about 
a situation wherein producers. can 
be adequately organized. in “ways 
I have already suggested. These 
organizations should be of such a 
type that the farmers may be able 
to work out their own salvation 
to a considerable degree. This, 
of course, is what they want to 
do. 

“We are well aware that no- 
body can be legislated into pros- 
perity and we farmers neither 
want nor expect such legislation.” 

This was a declaration made by 
a prominent Kansas farmer dur- 
ing a speech accepting a Master 
Farmer medal which was awarded 
him at a dinner recently given in 
Topeka by one of my farm 
papers. It represents the general 
run of opinion among the better 
class of farmers. 

Experiences undergone during 
the present year by producers in 
the Middle West strikingly illus- 
trate the great need of organiza- 
tion and the mischief-making 
dangers of too much Govern- 
mental bureaucratic rule. 

Terrific declines in the market 
prices of wheat and potatoes dur- 
ing the last summer show in a 
spectacular way what I mean. 

On Monday, July 23, farmers 
in the Southwest sent to the Kan- 
sas City market 3,750,000 bushels 
of wheat, breaking all records. 
This taxed the capacity of Kansas 
City terminals beyond the limit of 
reason. It produced congestion, 
overtime work, waste in manage- 
ment and all the other evils of 
plants extended to over-capacity. 
This was more or less the situa- 
tion all through the month with 
the result that the wheat prices 
declined more than 22 cents a 
bushel, causing a loss of about 
$35,000,000 on this year’s Kansac 
wheat crop. 

In other words, notwithstand- 
ing “Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World,” the pro- 
ducers are not merchandising 
their product so they can take 
advantage of their opportunity to 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 


in 
. Pu . chy 
Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 


PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Manager, “ PUNCH” 
@, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 ENG. 
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100,000,000 


VOTES on 
What People Want 


and 
What Appeals Will 
Sell It To Them 


Haldeman-Julius tells 
Ad-men how he sold 
100,000,000 ‘Little Blue 
Books’ and the Appeals 
that Did It... 


OR years E. Haldeman-Julius’ full-page 

ads have offered a choice of as many as 
1200 books at 5c each! Have you 
“how he gets away with it?” In his new book 

The First Hundred Million—he gives away 
the whole secret. And it has a definite value 
for you as an advertising man. 

The First Hundred Million gives the results 
of hundreds of th elses wae 
advertising experience: sw 
sellthe most books, what a change of head- 
line can do, howto get Americans to act, the 
public’s reaction to humor, little changes of 
title thes CuEe poor aon sensatio’ 1 
ones, which magazines paid on one type o 
copy and failed on s, ads that and 
others that failed. 


E. Haldeman-Julius’ own story givesa truly 
amazing revelation of 

what people want an 
what appeals will sell it 
to them. ae cou- 
pon at once for your 
copy of this book. 
Simon and Schuster, 
Inc.,37 West 57 St., 
New York. 









Simon & Schuster, inc. = | 
37 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $3.00. Please send 
at once 7 he First Hundred Million, 
E. Haldeman-Julius. 


Name 
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obtain top prices. It is apparent 
they never will be able to do this 
until orderly marketing twelve 
months in the year takes the place 
of a dumping practice that hangs 
like a millstone around the neck 
of Kansas agriculture. 

Market manipulation sees its 
chance and always plays its part 
in such a situation as this. Freight 
rates also are a factor, being too 
high to terminal markets. I am 
sure farmers again are realizing 
that the most vital, practical 
thing they can do is to organize 
to protect themselves in the mar- 
ket. This they must do. Their 
present course is suicidal; on 
many recent days it has cost them 
millions daily. 

The plight of the Kaw Valley 
potato growers is a convincin: 
demonstration of the complet: 
helplessness of producers who 
insist on “going it alone,” on fa 
ing an organized world of busi 
ness wholly unorganized them 
selves. And it also may be said 
that, under controlled marketing, 
wheat prices this year should |. 
good and later will be good, ii 
world conditions mean anything 
But neither are our wheat raisers 
organized as they should be and 
until they are I fear no plan 
which may be devised can be 
made to solve effectively th 
problem of the surplus. On the 
practical solution of the farmer's 
control of his market the very 
existence of agriculture more and 
more depends. 

With potatoes the situation is 
even worse. The market pric 
will scarcely cover the cost of 
digging and the sacks. Some 
potatoes have been sold in Topeka 
for 27 cents a bushel, although it 
costs at least 30 cents to dig and 
sack the crop—the sacks alone 
costing 7 cents for each bushel 
Compared to the prices received for 
the crop of 1927, it is estimated 
that every Kaw Valley grower 
will lose an average of $3,125 on 
this year’s crop. i 

That loss of the potato produc- 
ers and the loss of $35,000,000 
on the as wheat crop are, it 
seems to me, abnormally high 
prices to pay for the advantage, 
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Williams & Cunnyng 


Philadelphia 








Wanted 


One or two more 
just like them 


This agency is handling the advertising 
of several important food products. 


The advertisers feel that we know 
their problems; and that therefore we 
know how to make their advertising 
most effective. They know that we 
possess certain gifts in saying and do- 
ing the “same old things” in new and 
more forceful ways. That’s why they 
employ us. 

We would like one or two more 
food accounts—non-competitive, of 
course. We have the capacity to serve 
them — effectively, completely. 


ham 
Whose business is the Sudy and 
ton of eood advert 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Toronto 
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WANTED! QUICKLY! 


EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR 


MOTOGRAPH 


tritry 





FOLLOWING TERRITORIES 
ARE OPEN! 

Maine Delaware 

New Hampshire Virginia and West 

Vermont Virginia 

Massachusetts Wyoming 

Rhode Island Nevada 

Connecticut Arizona 


Eastern Pennsylvania New Mexico 
Southern New Jersey Colorado 
Washington, D. C. Utah 


Maryland 
Balance of U. S. and many Foreign 
Countries already contracted—Just 


closed distributorsh’n in 21 States with 
the FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
of Chicago—largest company of its kind. 


MOTOGRAPH — the Sensational — fast 
selling—electric “MOVING WORD” 
Sign is taking the country by storm— 
and creating “a new era in merchandis- 
ing.”’ 

YOU can share in its success—if you 
are an aggressive—resourceful—‘‘live- 
wire” of high character and amply 
financed. 


Other qualifications are that you should 
have Advertising and Merchandising ex- 
perience and be financially able to or- 
ganize and maintain an adequate Sales 
Force. It will take from $5,0°0 to 
$25,000 to handle, according to territory. 


MOTOGRAPH sells on sight to NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS—BANKS— 
RETAIL STORES—RAILROADS, etc. 
It is at present used in more than 75 
lines of business! In addition to the 
profit on the original sales, the profit 
on “refills” of message belts and color 
changes is continuous and lucrative! 


APPLY BY LETTER ONLY. If you 
prefer to negotiate through a third 
partv, please select one of known re- 
liability, such as your bank. 


MOTOGRAPH IS BASIC—AND 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS! 


MOTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
451-469 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ii. 
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if any, of operating on the pres- 
ent disorganized markets, where 
every man can do as he pleases 
and the devil, apparently, has the 
privilege of taking the hindmost. 

Obviously it is a situation abso- 
lutely uneconomic and foreign to 
the American system of business 
organization, where the producer 
is supposed to have something to 
say about the price at which his 
products shall be sold. More than 
this, these price debacles are in- 
evitable so long as the present 
system prevails, as I have ‘re- 
peatedly pointed out in print and 
have said in more than -1,000 ad- 
dresses I have delivered in the 
last few years before farmers. 
The only remedy is organization. 

The right kind of organization 
among farmers will work out im- 
measurably better for them than 
any centralized bureaucratic con- 
trol which may result in arbitrary 
decisions that are made without 
full knowledge of the facts. An- 
other experience of the Kaw Val- 
ley potato growers furnishes 
ample evidence of this. I have 
already related how the prices of 
potatoes suffered. On top of this 
situation, just as the marketing 
season reached its pcak, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ad- 
vanced freight rates on potatoes 
and completely shut the growers 
out of their market. 

It appeared as if the crop would 
be a total loss. Appeals made to 
the commission, in which the 
Santa Fe railway joined, finally 
resulted in a temporary restora- 
tion of the old rates; but mean- 
while weeks of valuable time had 
been lost to the producers at some 
expense of values. 

The trouble was that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 
Washington did not know what a 
hardship its ruling was forcing 
upon one of this country’s im- 
portant productive regions at a 
crucial moment. It would not 
have happened under a _ State 
board of railroad commissioners. 

A centralized government tends 
more and more to be despotic and 
dictatorial. Farm leaders are 
well aware that the more self- 
government we surrender or dele- 
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SPEAKING 
(rather frankly) 


of “orphans” 


The unfortunate thing about 
electric display “orphans” is 
their constant need for the serv- 
ice which is so lacking. Most mer- 
chandisers have had their first and 
last experience with orphan equipment. 
On the other hand, Federal Electric Com- 
— was established 27 years ago with 
one lofty aim: to make a better prod- 
uct and to back it by a better service 
than was ever before known in the elec- 
trical display industry. Serving no other 
master than this ideal, Federal has attained 
an enviable position — is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of electrical ad- 
vertising displays in the world! If 
wufusdiialien of electrical adver- 
tising displays, read the first 
sentence again. Then 


*phone Federal. 





FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Street— CHICAGO 


Claude Neon Federal Company 
225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Federal Brilliant Company 
3531 Washington St., St. Louis 
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Honig-Cooper Men 
on the Spot 


HONIG-COOPER men travel 
widely in advertisers’ interests 
... helping in the organization 
of sales work... making inten- 
sive first-hand studies of the 
nation as a market... working 
directly with brokers, jobbers 
and retailers at critical times 
when products must be sold in 


crowded markets . . . watching 
closely small-scale try-outs for 
larger campaigns .......ina 
word, a shirt-sleeve service. The 
Honig-Cooper Company has 
specialized on meeting the ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
needs of Western producers 
and manufacturers. 


Honig Cpr Compa 


ADVERTISING 


The National Advertising Agency of the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


Representative Offices: 


NEW * 


ORK + CHICAGO - BOSTON 
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gate to Washington, the more em- 
phatic will be the orders we shall 
have to take, the more interfer- 
ence and restrictions we shall 
have to meet; and that is enough 
to make “Freedom on her moun- 
tain height” look pop-eyed. 

I am going thus into detail for 
the purpose of making clear to 
the readers of Printers’ INK 
that, contrary to the general idea, 
there is no deep and dark mystery 
as to what is the matter with 
American ‘agriculture. The many 
elements in the problem are as 
plain as an open book; the years 
of thought and discussion are at 
last beginning to produce some 
tangible results. 

I have gone into these things, 
too, so that by way of contrast 
1 could emphasize the remarkable 
accomplishments of the American 
farmer under an altogether arti- 
ficial burden. 

Take the case of the ten master 
farmers who were honored at the 
dinner of which I have just 
spoken. These men, who were 


chosen out of 375 worthy candi- 
dates, own 13,389 acres of land. 


As showing their buying power, 
even though the law of economics 
has not been permitted to work 
out its natural course with them, 
let me quote the following from 
an address made on that occasion 
by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture: 

“Eight of these men have trac- 
tors; three have more than one; 
one man has three tractors. Every 
man has at least one automobile; 
six men have two apiece; one man 
has three. Every man has elec- 
tricity on his farm, either from a 
power line or a farm electric 
plant. Electrically operated equip- 
ment, that saves considerable time 
and labor, includes cream sepa- 
rators, lighting systems, grind- 
stones, drills, feed grinders, po- 
tato graders, pumps, and portable 
motors to handle numerous other 
jobs from elevating grain to help- 
ing with repair jobs in the 
farm shop. One man _ contem- 
plates installing electric equip- 
ment throughout in his grain 
elevator on the farm. 

“To indicate that all of these 
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ten master farmers have sufficient 
up-to-date equipment to handle 
their jobs, these few additional 
figures are cited: All ten have 
grain drills, mowers, hay rakes, 
listers, wagons; nine have grain 
binders and feed grinders; eight 
have manure spreaders, cream 
separators, two-row cultivators 
and trucks ; seven have hay loaders, 
corn planters and fanning mills. 
These fanning mills are of par- 
ticular importance in keeping crops 
free from obnoxious weeds. Six 
have orchard sprayers, gasoline 
engines and corn shellers; five 
have stacking outfits, corn binders 
and corn elevators; three have 
combines and one man has two 
combines, One man has a corn 
picker. 

“All the men have comfortable 
and convenient homes; nine have 
regular ice supplies; ten have 
radios, electric lights, water sys- 
tems, complete sewage disposal 
systems and heating plants other 
than the common stove. These 
heating plants include coal fur- 
naces, oil burners and electric 
heaters. Electrically operated 
equipment found in these ten 
homes include refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, electric irons, water 
systems, vacuum cleaners, sewing 
machines, electric fans, electric 
toasters, waffle irons, floor wax- 
ers, and you may be sure these 
items are classed by their owners 
as labor savers and home comfort 
producers.” 

Mr. Mohler could say pretty 
much the same things about great 
numbers of other farmers who 
have had the business acumen and 
ability to rise to affluence in the 
face of uneconomic, and there- 
fore useless, difficulties. If they 
have been able to do this well 
under the circumstances, does it 
not follow that they will do 
vastly better when they get, as 
they soon will, their proper place 
in the country’s economic set-up? 
And does it not follow that the 
great rank and file of farmers, 
whose present purchasing power 
is seriously curtailed in spite of 
the prevailing prosperity, will also 
do correspondingly better? 

I am not presuming here to 
give an altogether complete pic- 
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Sturdy—built for hard use. 
Holds papers firmly and neatly 
so the entire page can be read. 
Used by the Chicago Tribune 
and hundreds of others. 

Send us size of your 


FREE TRIAL pre cree win 


send you a binder for ten day trial. 
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2308 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ture of what is going to be done 
in Washington during the coming 
months on this farm matter. But 
I do know that there will be no 
more groping around in the dark. 
The question marks have been 
eliminated. This is why I say 
that a new era for the farm is 
right here; that, perhaps for the 
first time, the farmer will be 
financially able to buy substan- 
tially all the things he needs. He 
will be able, in short, to exert his 
maximum buying power. 

What this will mean to Ameri- 
can business even within the next 
few months is obvious; no dia- 
gram from me is needed to make 
it clear to everybody who has 
manufactured commodities to sell. 
There soon will be released a vol- 
ume of hitherto pent-up buying, 
the lack of which has kept 
American business as a _ whole 
from rising fully to its merchan- 
dising opportunity. 


McGraw-Hill Transfers 
E. J. Mehren 


E, dj Mehren is now with the Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company at its 
Chicago office as resident vice-president. 
The cGraw-Hill company at present 
agg four publications at Chicago: 
he M e of Business, Factory and 
Industrial Management, System and the 
Harvard Business Review, which is 
ublished for the Harvard University 
Bhool of Business Administration. 
Publication of a fifth magazine, Indus- 
trial Engineering, will be transferred 
shortly from New York to Chicago. 
Mr. Mehren was recently appointed 
editor of The Magazine of Business and 
will continue that position in addition 
to his duties as resident vice-president. 


A. N. Dingee, Advertising 
Manager, Exide Batteries 


Albert N. Dingee has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of Exide batteries, to suc- 
ceed the late Alfred B. Kreitzburg. Mr. 
Dingee has been a member of the sales 
department of the company for the last 
eighteen years. 


M. J. Monaghan Joins Gotham 
Agen 


cy 

M. J. Monaghan, formerly advertis- 
ing etna er of the Royal Baking 
Powder om New York, _ has 
joined the m Advertising Com- 
pany, that as an account 
executive. ¢ was recen vi esi 
dent of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc. 
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The 
BILLINGS 
& 
SPENCER 
CO. 

Of Hartford, Conn. 


is interested in securing 
the services of a few young 
men having the following 
general qualifications: 


College training in me- 
chanical or electrical en- 
gineering, metallurgy or 
kindred subjects. 


These men should be from 
twenty-five to twenty- 
eight years of age. 


They willspend six months 
to a year “learning the 
business” along practical 
lines in the shops. They 
will get ‘wages’ — not 
salaries. 


Then they will be given 
opportunities, if they mea- 
sure up, to go into sales 
work or to go ahead in 
the various departments 
having to do with the pro- 
duction of steel forgings 
and steel forging machin- 
ery. Immediate residence 
will be in Hartford. 


The Billings & Spencer 
Co. will be glad to con- 
sider all applications in 
writing. 
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Advertising 
Commission Examines 
Its Under-Pinning 





The International ‘Advertising 
Commission at Its Meeting at 
West Baden Takes Up Ques- 
tion of How International Is the 
International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 





Ed International Advertising 
Commission at its meeting at 
West Baden, Ind., last week figu- 
ratively installed a new furnace— 
or at least put some new grates 
in the old one—and certainly the 
benefits of added warmth were 
noticeable. 

It was generally admitted at the 
meeting that the Commission, if 
it is to justify its place in organ- 
ized advertising, must succeed in 
showing advertising to the world 
as a united, well-organized indus- 
try, operating to the benefit of 
business at large. With a job 
like that on one’s hands, a good 
furnace or, less figuratively, a 
good spirit, is a big asset. 

Not content with merely inject- 
ing more warmth and co-opera- 
tion into its organization, the 
Commission also went into ways 
and means of reinforcing, or alter- 
ing completely, some of the less 
efficient planks in its general 
structure. 

Admitting that the International 
Advertising Association is not 
now very international (this opin- 
ion was unanimous), should not 
the present Commission be turned 
into a strictly national, American 
commission, thus leaving the way 
open for the creation of a new, 
truly international Advertising 
Commission at the Berlin conven- 
tion in August of mext year? 
Furthermore, what can be done to 
make the advertising clubs a more 
constructive force in ‘the life of 
advertising? Is the present edu- 
cational and research program 
really practical enough so that 
money can be raised on it? These 
were the questions around which 
most of the discussion centered. 

The spirit of friendly co-opera- 
tion and the evident desire to dis- 
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How many good 
dealers have 
you? 


Your Representative Dealers do 
the bulk of your business and 
represent the “cream” of your 
sales. Developing more good 
dealers is the easiest and quick- 
est way of doubling your sales. 
The dealer’s your problem. 


What's the answer? 


Good dealers are casiest tosell, if your prop- 
osition is sound and properly presented. 
They’re half sold when you find out how 
to fit your proposition into their scheme 
of doing business. What we've learned 
about dealers in 15 years will help you. 
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The FIRST 


90,000 


IN THE THIRD LARGEST MARKET 


Ceaseless Pro ress is the record of the Keystone 
Automobile Club . . the Largest in the East . . 
which publishes Keystone ‘Moncae or ey 


Motorist’ s circulation has never gone bac ward 





. never stood still, 


Today i it has a total circulation of 50,000 month- 
ly . . concentrated in the Philadelphia Metro- 


politan Area. 


Purchasing Power is best calculated on the basis 
of automobile ownership. Every reader of Key- 
stone Motorist i 1s the owner of an beiniahile 
42 per cent own cars costing more than $1, oy 
. Figures recently obtained rove that onl y 
38. 2 percent of the readers of a Phi ladelphia 
newspaper with the highest class circulation are 


the owners of motor cars. 


Keystone Motorist offers not only 100 per cent 


motorist circulation o . but the cream of the 


soon aes in Moiciina’ s third largest mar- 


ket . FIRST 50,000. 


Keystone Motonist 


250 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLARK W. SMITHEMAN, Business Manager 


New York Office: 116 West 39th Street 
H. F. CAMPBELL, Eastern Representative 


Applicant for Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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cuss frankly the value and stand- 
ing of the Commission were un- 
doubtedly the most important ac- 
complishments of the _ session. 
More tangible results included the 
adoption of a new set of by-laws 
and rules of procedure for the 
Commission, ; 

These, worked out largely by 
Col. H. H. Burdick, commissioner 
from the Directory and Reference 
Media~- departmental, define the 
Commission as “an affiliation of 
specialized groups representing 
specific branches of advertising 
and aiming to promote in the 
business of advertising a mutual 
confidence and a high standard of 
business ethics; to eliminate un- 
fair competitive methods between 
the various factors in advertising; 
to develop and maintain sound 
business customs and practices; 
to promote acquaintance and so- 
cial contact between members and 
a better understanding of each 
other’s problems by the _inter- 
change of ideas and information; 
and to devise practical methods of 
working together for the further- 
ance Of the best interests of ad- 
vertising: as a whole.” 

Major P. F. O’Keefe, chairman 
of the Commission, in his opening 
remarks stressed the need for 
getting real results out of this 
body. _ Charles C. Younggreen, 
president of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, extended 
this idea of evaluating frankly the 
character of the Association as a 
whole, 

“There is no use hoodwinking 
ourselves,” he said, “the I. A. A. 
hasn’t had the respéct of business 
men as a group. Many feel it is 
only a play-boy organization. It 
is true there has been a lack of 
co-operative response on the part 
of our members. Many of our 
clubs are weak. We have fallen 
down in’many spots, and one: of 
our greatest difficulties is that we 
have tried too hard to please 
everybody. It can’t be done and 
now we are going to place the 
emphasis on getting action.” 

The trouble with ‘the present 
line-up. of _ advertising © clubs, it 
was ‘generally felt, is’ that the 
really big men in advertising, the 
mature thinkers, no longer identify 
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INVESTIGATE 
This Double-Duty Advertising 


Parker METAL SIGNS and 
Displays will work for you as few forms of 
advertising will. Their brilliant and durable 
colors, BAKED on strong steel plate, will 
picture your product “‘as it is’’—they will 
eave indelible buying impressions on buying 
minds. Parker Signs and Displays may 
double duty—they reach the buyer wi 

buys and the dealer where he sells. Think 
what this will mean for your product! Inves- 
tigate this economical, effective form of de- 
veloping dealer cooperation and increasing 
sales. Learn why such advertisers as Wrigley, 
Moxie, Baby Ruth, and Morton’s Salt use 
them. A descriptive folder tells the story. 
Write for your free copy today. Parker Metal 
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Ostend Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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WANTED— 
2 Unusual Men 


For the men who can show 
proven ability and who have 
had a wide and thorough 
background of practical ex- 
perience, we have an excep- 
tionally unusual opportunity. 
To be considered at all, these 
men must have the following 
qualifications : 


1. The ability to thor- 
oughly analyze a sales 
situation and recom- 
mend a sound advertis- 
ing plan to overcome 
the problems their 
analysis brings out. 


. At least ten years’ ex- 
perience doing creative 
advertising work as 
account executives or 
advertising managers. 


. Possess initiative and 
ability to “work on 
their own.” 


. Ability to present their 
ideas in forcefully 
written language. 


. Thorough knowledge 
of direct-mail adver- 
tising. 


If you can measure up to 
these qualifications, write, 
telling us your age, nation- 
ality, religion, salary desired 
and why you feel qualified 
for the task. Only those 
thoroughly experienced will 
be considered. Appointments 
will be arranged with those 
whose first letters qualify 
them in accordance with 
point No. 4 above. 


Address ‘‘M,”” Box 177, 
Printers’ Ink 
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themselves with clubs. Any suc- 
cessful solution is going to have 
to tie them into the club work. 
Walter A. Strong, chairman of 
the board of governors of the 
I. A. A., in speaking of the Berlin 
convention, opened up the subject 
of how international is the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
But there was no one to claim 
that it was international. Here is 
a brief summary of the trend of 
the discussion, together with the 
consensus of opinion in regard to 
what should be done to give the 
association a more universal char- 
acter. In the first place the fol 
lowing resolution was passed: 
Resolved, that in our opinion the best 
interests of advertising in this country 
and the best interests of international 
advertising will be served by creating 
a distinctly national organization to deal 
with national advertising matters within 
the United States and by a readjust- 
ment of the constitution and the Inter 
national Advertising Association that 
will place its management and operation 
in the hands of a truly international 
board on which recognized national as- 
sociations or associations of groups of 
nations may have proper representation 


The general feeling seemed to 
be that the present Commission 
should turn itself into an Ameri- 
can group, thus paving the way 
for a new International Commis- 
sion which’ could take over the 
constitution and objectives of the 
present Commission. A _ positive 
step in this direction is the decree 
that there shall be two conven- 
tions in 1929—the Berlin conven- 
tion in August and a national con- 
vention, probably at Chicago, in 
May. (The definite decision as 
to location still awaits the ratifi- 
cation of the board of governors.) 

The Berlin meeting will lay 
emphasis on _ the international 
character of the association. The 
exhibit will be truly international 
and a truly international organ- 
ization will be perfected. The 
national meeting will be a thor- 
oughly business-like display and 
discussion of advertising problems 
of this country. 

Probably the biggest iron that 
the association now has in the fire 
is its educational and research 
program, under the direction of 
Professor N. Barnes and his ad- 
visory board. While the actual 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


| am negotiating exchange « 
following cities and resorts, 


the West Indies 


St. Petersburg 

Steamship Cruises to 
New York Bermuda, also the 
Paris. France 


Miami Beach 


ublishers,, may secure 
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working out of this program, as 
Professor Barnes explained, has 
been handicapped up to date by 
the lack of funds necessary for 
its execution, the plans for pro- 
ceeding are all laid out. 

E. Allen Frost, of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, said the program was too 
academic. It would be difficult to 
take that program, he felt, and 
actually go out and raise money 
on it. And the money- raising, he 
noted, is the first and most im- 
portant step. In his mind any 
program on which money is to be 
raised must produce something 
that will declare dividends as it 
goes along. A far-sighted and 
generalized program is all right 
for the leaders and real thinkers, 
he maintained, but to get money 
from the vast majority you must 
send out a dove now and then 
with a message that is concrete 
and capable of being put into im- 
mediate use. 

Mr. Strong took the stand that 
the research program is not in- 
tended as a bait to catch the 
budget of $250,000 which the as- 
sociation has set out to obtain. 
This. $250,000 figure, he contended, 
is set up rather as a challenge to 
the advertising profession, as a 
gauge of the real interest in the 
welfare of the profession as a 
whole; or, to put it more simply, 
as a gauge of the interest in or- 
ganized advertising. Neverthe- 
less, he pointed out in direct an- 
swer to the question raised by 
Mr. Frost, the present program 
does in his opinion already em- 
body certain features that will 
bring immediate returns. At the 
end of the session a_ resolution 
was. passed fully endorsing the 
work of the research bureau. 

Another resolution asked the 
executive board of the Commis- 
sion to again take up the question 
of an official I. A. A. publication. 
Many seemed inclined to favor 
such a publication, provided ad- 
vertising was not solicited as the 
means of financing it. 

Commissioners F. M. Feiker, of 
the Business Paper departmental ; 
W. H.. Hodge, of. the . Public 
Utility Advertising departmental ; 
T. W. LeQuatte, of the Agricul- 
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as 


Experienced 
Sales, Advertising 
and Business 


EXECUTIVE 


Progressive, wide-awake man. 
17 years successful accom- 
plishment with outstanding 
organizations. Expert salesman. 
Knows modern marketing 
methods thoroughly. Qualified 
to promote sale of products 
from either “atmosphere” or 
humanized technical stand- 
point. Advertising agency ex- 
perience as account executive, 
art director, merchandiser and 
copy writer. Virile. Persua- 
sive. Capacity for getting 
things done. Earnings have 
attained five figures. Four 
figures and right opportunity 
more desired. Address, “Ex- 
ecutive,” Box 21, Printers’ Ink. 














An Agency 
Merger 
Opportunity 


Which Would Divide the Load 
and Multiply the Driv- 
ing Power 


This company has for nearly 

a@ generation maintained un- 
questioned leadership thr 

out the wertt in its highly 

d of icity; 


For further details, address: 
“H,”’ Box 174, Printers’ Ink 
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Wanted 


DIRECT MAIL 
EXPERT 


We want a man who knows 
the technique of direct-mail, 
but who also is versed in 
specific selling. This man 
can take a prospect list of 
one hundred thousand names 
representing twenty distinct 
occupations and professions 
and adapt specific sales argu- 
ments to each of these occu- 
pations and professions. 


Applicants should give edu- 
cational and business back- 
ground, age and salary re- 
quirements. We offer a real 
opportunity to the right man. 


Address “‘J,’”” Box 175, 
Printers’ Ink 














A Sales-Managership 
Awaits the Right 
Ass’t Sales Manager 


Large national organization manu- 
facturing Disinfectants is looking 
for a man who at present is an 

tant sales ger, and who, 
preferably, is specializing in the 
sale of Disinfectants. 


While knowledge of Disinfectants 
and how to sell them will be very 
helpful to this man, it is not essen- 
tial. This man may at present be 





. doing the real work in his present 


job without receiving the recogni- 
tion or financial reward he feels is 
due him. 


Here is his chance to graduate into 
a big job with a great company 
of long-established reputation and 
ample resources to back his efforts. 


In your reply, tell all about your- 
self (age, experience, past and pres- 
ent connection, salary desired, etc.) 
with the understanding that it will 
be strictly confidential, and no in- 
» pos will be made until you wish, 

Il our organization knows about 
this advertisement. 


Address “‘R,” Box 31, Printers’ Ink. 
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tural Publishers departmental, and 
E. W. Houser, of the Photo- 
Engravers departmental were 
elected to the executive board of 
the Commission. The National 
Editorial Association, representing 
4,000 smaller newspapers, was 
recommended for admission as a 
departmental. 


Some Additional Pointers on 
Salesmen’s Car Insurance 


Great Amertcan InpemNnity Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
was interested in reading Mr 
Streeter’s article, “What Manufacturer. 
Ought to Know about Salesmen’s Car 
Insurance” in your issue of November 
15. Inasmuch as I assume this is in- 
tended to be a complete article on the 
subject, I think the following points 
should be brought forth: 

Under “Public Liability and Property 
Damage Insurance” the reader is led 
to believe that after providing first aid 
to the injured, the insurance company’s 
principal interest is the defense of the 
claim. No reference is made to any 
settlement except that which is com- 
pelled by a court of law. Of course this 
is not true. The first purpose of the 
company is to settle the claim amicably 
if it is a just one. In only those cases 
where the justice of the claim is in 
doubt are the courts resorted to. 

Under “Collision Insurance,” full cov- 
erage, $50 Deductible and $100 Deduct- 
ible are mentioned. There is also a 
pe form, which is not mentioned, 

$250 Deductible. 

~ See the article states, “‘As in fire 
and theft insurance, owners should 
keep their cars insured to the full 
amount of their current value.’’ This 
does not apply, for all collision policies 
cover the car up to its full value (ex- 
cept the deductible forms where the as- 
sured himself must first pay an amount 
specified in the policy). There is no 
other limitation on the amount of the 
insurance such as there is in the case 
of fire coverage. 

Under “Plate Glass Insurance,” the 
reader might infer that his windshield 
or windows are covered under his col 
lision policy. This is so only if the 
policyholder has full coverage collision 
insurance. If he has any one of the 
deductible forms he must pay the cor- 
regpending amount of damage himself. 

congratulate you on performing a 
notable service. 
Leste F. Titirncuast, 
Agency Assistant. 


J. E. Moorhead to Join Mar- 
land Oil Company 


Joseph E. Moorhead, for over six 
years with the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Denver 

d Salt Lake City, will join the Mar- 
a Oil Company, Ponca City,-. Okla., 
as general advertising manager. 
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ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF 


CORPORATE* 
PRACTICE 
REVIEW 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
devoted to the work of the corporation 
officer, discussing the practical methods 
and approved procedure followed by the 
secretary, treasurer, vice-president, and 
president in the discharge of their official 
duties. These officers represent a field, or 
rather a strata of business, that has lacked 
any publication devoted to its regular and 
special interests. The standing of the men 
who already have subscribed is the best 
evidence of the use they have for this pub- 
lication. Naturally, this circulation among 
readers who initiate or approve all expen- 
ditures, and who are responsible for the 
reinvestment of the company’s surplus is 
a most desirable one for advertisers toreach. 
If you are an officer in a Corporation, we 
shall be pleased to forward to you a sample 
copy. A rate card will be sent upon request. 


CORPORATE PRACTICE REVIEW 


Eleven West Forty-second Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Harvey A. Mayer - - - Advertising Manager 
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The Adver- — ang = 
’ speech seems, by 
tisement’s the nature of its 
the Thigg eing, to be a 
grievous breeding-place for plati- 
tudes. And when the subject of 
the speech is “distribution,” or 
any of the specific marketing and 
merchandising problems usually 
sheltered beneath that imposing 
word, there is one particular 
platitude almost invariably found 
nestling within it. It is the one 
that says “you cannot know too 
much about your market.” 

We have never been able to 
discover more than one _ thing 
wrong with this statement. It 
invariably. sounds well. -It rarely 
fails to produce its due impres- 
sion. It: identifies its maker as a 
thorough executive and tireless 
student. Compared to these con- 
siderations, perhaps it is only a 
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minor point that it doesn’t happen 
to be true. 

You can know too much about 
your market. Many people do. 
How did they, in the expressive 
locution of youth, get that way? 
Very easily. They merely spent 
more time, money and effort in 
collecting, studying and analyzing 
exact details of market informa- 
tion than the increase of business 
resulting from such ’steenth deci- 
mal-point refinement can ever 
possibly repay them in profits. 

This is a point of business 
judgment that advertising men, 
probably even more than business 
men of other types, will do well 
to ponder. The temptation to put 
more into market study than they 
are likely to get out of it is 
peculiarly alluring to many adver- 
tising men. They seldom realize 
that such activities are in direct 
competition with their own spe- 
cialty. 

Stop and think a moment, and 
you will see that these research 
and market study activities, when 
they are carried beyond a certain 
point, cease to be merely supple- 
mental and become directly com- 
petitive to advertising; because 
the claim made for them is that 
they will accomplish certain re- 
sults which advertising in its 
own way is designed and expected 
to accomplish. 

A genuinely effective advertise- 
ment, aimed at a market only 50 
per cent visualized, is a better 
investment by far than a rela- 
tively ineffective advertisement to 
a market 100 per cent known. 





Why Chains Sometimes when 


’ we ‘hear and read 
Can't Wreck of the growth 


Indepen- 4: the chain- 
dents store systems to- 
ward apparent supremacy in the 
retail field, we might be appre- 
hensive about the future of the 
independent retailer were it not 
for one thing. This is (and we 
are indebted to Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, for the 
thought) that individual initiative 
has never been and will never be 
stifled or throttled by economic 
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development. No matter how 
creat the trend toward mass dis- 
tribution and selling, there will 
lways be room for the individual 
who: really is an individual. Hu- 
nan nature always has been built 
hat way. 

Those who can see only disaster 
ahead for the independent dealer 
might well be reminded that a 
similar fear has been apparent in 
virtually every economic change 
that has occurred within the cen- 
tury. Almost any reasonably 
well-informed merchandiser could 
make a lengthy list of such in- 
stances that have come within the 
range of his own personal obser- 
vation. The fear that small capi- 
tal individuals, as a whole, will be 
forced out of business by great 
organizations seldom comes true, 
and for the following logical rea- 
son: 

Economic changes, especially as 
we see them these days, deal with 
the tools of business and not with 
the human element. 

One inevitable outcome, when 
changes are made in accordance 
with economic procedure, is that 
the inefficient are crowded out; 
and they should be, as’ we have 
stated numerous times before in 
these columns. 

“Success in retailing,” Mr. 
Wheeler truthfully and forcefully 
says, “comes from intelligent mer- 
chandising and close study of cus- 
tomer needs. It comes from the 
seller’s ability to convey the as- 
surance that the product offered 
has real value and can actually 
fulfil the purpose for which it was 
manufactured.” 

In other words, the successful 
retailer must have something 
worth selling; and then he must 
utilize some intelligence and 
energy in the selling process. 

Wherein do the chains have a 
paterit upon, or a monopoly of, 
any essential feature of this opera- 
tion? If an individual is funda- 
mentally sound in the human 
things that have to do with 
yperating a retail store, economic 
levelopments are not going to 


1arm him. He never had a better 
portunity than he has today; 
ind he will have even a better 
one tomorrow, 
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High School =. i Henlein, 
general manager 

a Force in of Montgomery 
Merchandis- Ward & Com- 

ing pany’s retail 
store division, thinks the high 
school has had, and is having, a 
powerful effect in causing the 
rank and file of the people to in- 
sist much more strongly on qual- 
ity merchandise than formerly 
was the case. 

This interesting hypothesis, 
seemingly far fetched at first 
sight, is reasonable enough at 
that. The average American 
family, regardless of its station 
in life, makes a brave effort these 
days to give its children at least 
a high school education; and a 
goodly proportion succeed in this 
laudable endeavor. If the boys 
have to drop out and go to work 
before completing their course, 
the girls are often permitted to 
finish. Educational authorities 
tell us that in the so-called labor- 
ing class (if, indeed, there is such 
a distinct stratum of society) the 
girl high school graduates out- 
number the boys by a consider- 
able percentage. 

What effect does this have on 
merchandising ? 

The girls get married—if they 
can, and usually they can. New 
homes are established, and an 
equal number of women purchas- 
ing agents set forth to buy the 
furnishings, clothing, food and 
other commodities needed in those 
homes. Their educational advan- 
tages have elevated their tastes 
and they want to buy higher class 
merchandise than did their mothers 
and grandmothers. 

And the most important con- 
sideration of all is that today, 
generally speaking, they have the 
money with which to carry their 
ideas into effect. We wonder if 
merchandisers in general correctly 
visualize the great advances which 
the American workman has made 
since 1921. In any number of in- 
stances he is earning, or at least 
getting, more money than the pro- 
fessional man who fancies him- 
self to be the workman’s superior. 
His educated wife, with ideas 
gained from domestic science 
courses and inveterate reading of 
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advertising, often causes this 
money to be spent so as to elevate 
the family’s living standard to a 
height that was unthought of not 
so long ago. Trashy goods there- 
fore appeal each successive year 
to a constantly decreasing num- 
ber. Almost anybody with things 
to sell, regardless of where his 
establishment is located, must 
offer quality as well as ‘price. 
This word “price,” by the way, is 
hardly properly descriptive any 
more. “Value” is the term to use. 

Mr. Henlein is by no means in- 
dulging in an idle figure of speech 
when he refers to the high school 
as being a merchandising force. 


A Brighter Senator Arthur 
Day for the Capper, of Kan- 


F sas, in assuring 
armer the readers of 


Printers’ InK that the forthcom- 
ing farm relief legislation has 
been “thought through and _ sub- 
stantially agreed upon,” is giving 
to American business an impor- 
tant and a cheerful message. We 
trust that the Senator’s optimism, 
expressed elsewhere in this issue, 
is not misplaced; and, from all 
we can hear, we believe it isn’t. 

This farm question, in its very 
nature, is not essentially political ; 
it is business, pure and simple. 
Substantially everybody who makes 
or sells merchandise has been 
handicapped to a considerable de- 
gree, ever since the dark days of 
1921, by the fact that the Ameri- 
can farmer has not reached his 
rightful place in the nation’s eco- 
nomic set-up. All have been wait- 
ing eagerly, and more or less 
patiently, for any proper pro- 
cedure that could right this con- 
dition so that the pent-up farm 
buying power might be released. 
Consequently they will welcome 
Senator Capper’s good news with 
acclaim. 

Meanwhile, and without the 
slightest inclination to dampen 
anybody’s enthusiasm, we would 
like to ask this question: 

Who is going to gain the great- 
est returns, both immediate and 
future, from the coming economi- 
cally correct farm market? 

And, having asked the question, 
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we hereby answer it: The largest 
additional sales volume will be 
had by those who have been con- 
sistent in their advertising pro- 
gram to a point that has produced 
salability for their merchandise. 
Consumer acceptance, of the kind 
that really amounts to something, 
is not brought about by spasmodic 
advertising—“in” when things 
look good and “out” when they 
seem bad. The application is 
obvious. 


“ 


E. C. Morse Heads Chrysler 
Export Company 


C. Morse, director of export sales 
of ibe Chrysler Corporation, has been 
appointed president and general manager 
of the Ch hrysler Export Corporation, 
which has been organized at Detroit to 
manage the foreign trade interests of 
all the units of the Chrysler Corpor- 
ation, including Graham Brothers and 
the Dodge Brothers Corporation. 

Before joining the Chrysler organiza- 
tion, Mr. Morse was for several years 
sales manager of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company. At one time he was director 
of exports of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. 


To Publish White Plains, 
N. Y., “Daily Press” 


A new daily newspaper will start pub. 
lication at White Plains, N. Y., begin- 
ning the first of the year under the 
name of The Daily Press. It will be 
peed by the T. Harold baie DN pe 

rancis Hunter group < newspa 

Ingraham-Powers, Inc., pub! ishers’ 
representative, has been ‘appointed na- 
tional advertising representative of the 
new paper. 


Insurance Advertisers Elect 
C. E. Freeman 


Charles E. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the America Fore Companies, 
New York group of insurance 7 anies, 
has been elected secretary of the In- 
surance Advertising Conternmens He 
succeeds the late George N. Crosby, of 
Hartford, Conn. 


ae of W. S. Quinby 


W. S. Quinby, president of the W. 

Quinb ee Boston, La Tou- 
Sie co and tea, died recently at 
that city. “He was sixty-seven years of 
age. 


Joins Houlihan Agency 


William Towle has joined the Los 
Angeles office of James Houlihan, Inc., 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Advertising Booms Sale of 
Bananas 


In a speech before a recent Jae 
of the of ees Club of sy 
Victor M. Cutter, Ce a the Thaited 
Fruit Company, told of benefits 
and mistakes which om, from its 
recent advertising campaign of Mello- 
ripe bananas. ee the compan 
actually lost money, Cutter sai 
as a result of the increased sales of 
bananas, it was for the reason that the 
selling price was made too low. 

From the standpoint of success, Mr. 
Cutter continued, the campaign increased 
the sale of bananas about . 50,000, but 
it was found that the company’s selling 
methods and service were inadequate to 
back up the advertising. As a result 
it had had to pause in its advertising 
plans until it could catch up from the 
merchandising end. 

One of the points which Mr. Cutter 
i out, as a lesson from the effects 
of advertising on a business in general, 
was the necessity of having a constant 
supply of the product on hand. ‘The 
customary method of selling bananas 
was to have the salesman go out when- 
ever a shipment came in, but to lie low 
in between. 

From the results of the Melloripe 
campaign in —, Mr. Cutter stated 
his company planning a national 
campaign using al fypes of mediums. 


Sees PRBS on a More 
Practical Basis 


Advertising designed to sell is re- 
placing advertising based on the theory 
of mass peychology prasty fiare and 
white space, sai E. T. Gund lach, of 
the Gundlach Advertising Company, 
Chicago, speaking before a recent meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee sy ~~} Club. 
His subject was “What Is Next in Ad- 
vertising?”” Mr. Gundlach pointed out 
that advertising is on a more practical 
basis than ever before and it will be- 
come more practical and direct, with 
producers concentrating on what people 


want. 
* * * 
Lyte Club Elects 
H. H. Goodhart, advertising manager 


of rhe “Franklin Automobile Company, 
and H. H. Hegener, of W. I. Addis, 
have been elected to the board of direc- 
pa of the Advertising Club of Syra- 


“The following were oreciated as com- 
mittee chairmen by Harold McD. 
Brown, pegeident: A a a 
paamee Ww. Jillson, membershi 

Zerfing, alteteat and John 

B. Flack pu icity. 


Organize Caiianie Ill., Club 

The Advertising Club of Kewanee, 
Ill., has been organized with twenty- 
five charter members. H. C. Pollitz 
has been made president and D. 
Upton, secretary. 
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Detroit Club Analyzes Its 


Student Body 

An analysis of the students in the 
advertising classes conducted by the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit at the College 
of the ~ « Detroit shows that thirty- 
two members are principals in their 
businesses; eighty are executives and 
employees. This analysis in the opinion 
of club officers seems to refute the ar- 
gument that advertising classes are at- 
tended largely by job-seekers. 

As a result of this analysis, it has 
been necessary for Walter K. Towers, 
director of the school, to re-arrange 
classes so that instruction, even more 
advanced than that given for graduates 
of the elementary course, may given. 
These advanced classes are being or- 
ganized as advertising agencies which 
undertake the accounts of hypothetical 
clients, planning and executing complete 
campaigns in every branch of adver- 


tising. 
* * * 


Baltimore Bureau Elects 


New Directors 

Group directors have been elected to 
the Better Business Bureau of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore, Md., as 
follows: Irving Kohn, for department 
stores; William Horst, laundries; James 
R. Payne, men’s wear, and James T. 
Vernay, books and stationery. 

I. M. Oberfelder, bottlers; Fred P. 
Stieff, musical instruments; Elmer 
Johnson, radios, and Henry Wyman, 
shoes, were re-elected to the board. 

ae 


Poor Richard Club to Honor 
Curtis 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis will be the guest 
of honor of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, which is planning a tes- 
timonial dinner on December 7. The 
occasion is to commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of- the founding of The 
Saturday Evening Post by Benjamin 
Franklin. ae a 


New York Women’s League 
mast Scholarships 


The e of Advertising Women 
of ow ork has sone offered two 
scholarships to be awarded to women 
interested in progressing in the adver 
tising business. nna V. Wallace, of 

. Eastman, Inc., is chairman of 
the scholarship gommaites. 


Heads Milwaukee Mail 
Advertisers 


A. Roos, of Jack’s Letter Service, has 
been elected president of the Milwaukee 
Mail Advertisers. Other officers elected 
are: E. P. Anderson, of the Multi- 

aphing Service Comparty vice-presi 

lent, and Joseph J. Ott, of Ernest F. 

ke, secretary-treasurer. 
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Advertising Must Speed Up to 
Keep Pace with Consumers 


Only a few years aga, seemingly, eo 
buyi public was a _ reasonable 
endable we “Y , once its ap roval ‘Ss 
een won. ose days it changed its 
nind aie it was fairly loyal and 
teadfast in its preference. It was 
skeptical of the new and untried. 

In contrast to this picture of a buy- 
ng public of the past, the Philadel- 
ymhia Club of Advertising Women, at 

recent meeting, was also presented 
vith a description of the buying public 

f today by Harry Boyd Brown, of the 
Philadelphia staff of the Gundlach Ad- 
ertising Company. His statement that 
1 radical change has taken place was 
upported by evidence which, in his 
opinion, mirrors this change as it is re- 
flected in a consequent speeding up of 
.dvertising. 

The buying public, today, finds itself 
in a fast moving, wonderful but tricky 
age, Mr. Brown explained. Everything 
is moving at a full gallop, even the 
mind of the consumer. 
with astonishing quickness. It accepts 
the new and the untried with confidence. 
esas the old and established in 
a day. 
Underneath this cha 
is one force which has 
That is the prosperit of the country. 
“Our prosperity, t. Brown stated, 
“has opened up to millions the luxuries 
and conveniences and good things of 
life. It has whetted the appetite, am- 
bitions and desires of these buying 
millions. It has given them confidence 
and assertiveness which is reflected in 
their buying 
“This is truly a kaleidoscopic age and 
one that is apparently gathering mo- 
mentum. Merchandising and advertising 
must adjust themselves to this new speed 
in order to be effective. Merchandise 
today becomes obsolete almost over night. 
Movement must be rapid and certain to 
the consuming public. Merchandising 
plans must be laid and advertising writ- 
ten to that end.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Brown, the 
day of slowly building up prestige with 
educational or institutional copy, with 
emphasis on trade-marks and slogans, 
vith striving for so-called cumulative 
effect and consumer consciousness, is 
slowly passing. a must sell 
the goods today when the advertising is 
run because if it does not, the adver- 
tiser, whether he be manufacturer or 
retailer, may wake up to find that the 
merchandise he offers has become ob- 
olete 
There are many possibilities of con- 
equence to manufacturers in these cir- 
umstances, according to Mr. Brown. 
He advised that, in any event, advertis- 
ng and merchandising be kept alive to 
the mew order of — concluding 
that “we must speed oe keep up. 


e, he said, there 
rought it about. 


Dale Brown, manager of the Cleve- 

land Better Business Bureau, has been 
lected chairman of the Cuyahoga Coun- 

tv Council of a American Legion. 
—— Charnley -treasurer of 
a Lithograph ompany, has 
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E. W. Lyman Heads 


Milwaukee Club 
Ernest W. Lyman, of the Quali 
Biscuit Company, has been Le 4 
dent of the PMil. 
waukee Advertis- 
ing Club to suc- 
eed the late James 
W. Fisk. Fred E. 
Eriksen, of the 
Electric Company, 
has been elected 
vice-president and 
William 
man, of Barron 
Collier, Inc., a di- 
rector, to fill the 
vacancies which 


vice-president and 

s been an active 
member of the 
Milwaukee Adver- 
tisi: Club ever 
since its organization. He also has served 
on a number of committees. 

* * * 


Exporters Should Learn What 
Can Be Sold Abroad 


“In the United States the saturation 
point is approaching for many of our 
products. Either industry must make 
drastic retrenchments or we must de- 
velop what for centuries have been 
potential markets.” These are the words 
of John F. McKeon, of Vanderhoof & 
Company, Chicago, who spoke before 
last week’s meeting of the Chic. 
vertising Council. He contend that 
the greatest of potential markets lies 
between the Hawaiian Islands and 
Suez. Many manufacturers, he said, 
when they consider forei trade, im: 
mediately try to learn what has been 
selling in foreign countries. They would 
do better, he maintained, if they spent 
more time trying to learn what can be 
sold, rather than what has been selling. 

* * *& 


Obsolescence as a Factor in the 


New Competition 

Trends and policies of modern busi- 
ness were discu before a_ recent 
meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles by Floyd A. Allen, assistant 
to the president of the eral Motors 
Company. “A new word has been in- 
trodu into big business,” said Mr. 
Allen. “We w lescence. 
It is coder than the old-time 
problem depreciation. I refer to 
the fact that in the march of progress 
and mass rs the commodity 
which is sold as the best on the market 
today is obsolete tomorrow. This prob- 
lem is applying to all lines of manufac- 
ture and introduces a new competition 
into the field of business.” 

* * * 


Plans for a Better Business Bureau 
= gre cpr a Gentes 
un su 
Kahin, counsel for the Better Business 
Bureau of Seattle, Wash. 


E. W. LYMAN 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom: 


NE of my minor ambitions 

of many years’ standing,” 
writes an old-time member of the 
Class from St. Paul, “has been to 
drop in your office and look you 
over. 

“When I was.a young person— 
and that was a good many years 
ago—” he continues, “there was a 
smart saying about preachers 
which went something like this: 
‘Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.’ 

“That old phrase seemed to be a 
convenient way for me to pass 
judgment on every sermon I had 
to hear. But as I got older the 
phrase didn’t sound so good to me. 
I found that there were many 
preachers who lived as they told 
their congregations to live. Some- 
what unconsciously, I suppose, I 
have sort of applied that same 
phrase to Printers’ INK. I have 
wondered if you ever put in prac- 
tice, in running your own business, 
some of the ideas you strive so 
hard to impress on your readers. 

“For several years you have been 
preaching the gospel that this is 
the day when ‘the consumer is 
king.’ You have been telling man- 
ufacturers and advertising agents 
that the public’s desires should be 
consulted even before a product is 
made. Generally speaking, that is 
good and sound advice. At the 
same time I will also say it is 
good and sound not only for a 
manufacturer, but for yourself as 
well. It strikes me that it is an 
idea you could apply yourself to 
your own product. I mean to 
Printers’ INK. 

“You probably think by this time 
that I am getting rough with you. 
But wait a minute. I would not 
have written you this way, were it 
not for the fact that yesterday 
morning I received a letter from 
you with which you sent a list on 
which I was expected to check the 
kind of articles I wanted to see in 
Printers’ INK. So you see instead 
of getting rough with you I am 
complimenting you.” 

* * * 
The 


Schoolmaster, extremely 


pleased that this letter came to him, 
replied immediately saying that he 
couldn’t begin to tell this old-time 
member of the Class the story of 
the number of ideas Printers’ Ink 
had taken from articles that had 
appeared in its columns and put 
into practice in its own organiza- 
tion but that he would tell him 
something about the way in which 
Printers’ INK was made. 

“The checked list which was sent 
to find out what kind of articles 
you want in Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY,” wrote the School- 
master, “is a comparatively recent 
innovation which has been added 
to certain other methods all work- 
ing to the same end. Your interest 
in this subject makes us feel that 
we can tell you about those other 
methods without trespassing too 
much on your time. But before 
passing on to those other methods 
we can’t forebear to tell you about 
a cynical remark one of our friends 
made when the idea of mailing out 
such lists first came to us. This 
friend said: ‘You know the two 
greatest desires of any successful 
business man are to own a yacht 
and run a publication. Most of 
your readers are successful busi- 
ness men. Most of them probably 
think they know exactly how to 
run a publication. If you ask them 
for suggestions they will certainly 
shower you with wild ideas and 
take up your time with useless 
correspondence.’ 

“Our cynical friend was wrong 
The idea hasn’t worked out that 
way. Practically every reader who 
has ®eceived a list, such as we have 
sent you, has complied, as you 
have, with very definite suggestions 
on what articles they want to see 
Which was exactly what was 
wanted. 

“The reader of Printers’ INK 
has been made ‘king,’ if we may 
be allowed to alter your phrase, 
chiefly through our research de- 
partment. You have, no doubt, 
noticed in every issue of Printers’ 
InK a number of letters which are 
publicly answered. The number 
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$2,000 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of send 


a first-class house organ, edit 
by William Feather, to 30,000 
and Get 


customers 
estimate for er quantities. 
Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














An Advertising Agency 


that wishes to build up an 


Outdoor Department 


may secure the services 
of a man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all phases of 
this media. University 
trained and can furnish 
satisfactory references. 


Box “E,” 27 W. 44th St. 
New York City 























Sales Executive 


seeks new connection offering op- 
unity. His business career em- 
races two connections in 10 years, 
and has been devoted to selling, 
sales promotion and merchandising 
well-known Food Specialties to Job- 
bing, Chain Store and retail outlets 
in the Greater New York territory. 
Can increase productivity and ef- 
ficiency of salesmen by working 
with them in the field. Age 32, 
married, College Education. Address 
“TT,” Box 32, Printers’ Ink 
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of such letters which you will find 
in any one issue represents only a 
very small fraction of the total 
that comes to us in one day. Our 
readers send us an average of 
about sixty letters a day asking for 
help on some problem that is star- 
ing ‘them in the face. From a 
classification of all these inquiries 
we get what we consider a basic 
index to our readers’ desires. 

“It is highly fascinating to watch 
those classifications change in a 
comparatively short period of time. 
A few remain fixed. Some disap- 
pear entirely; while others rise in 
the number of times asked and 
others go lower in the scale of im- 
portance. 

“Today, our list of classifica- 
tions of the most important ques- 
tions asked by subscribers, in the 
order of importance, reads like 
this: 


1. Methods of determining the total 
advertising appropriation. 

2. How to apportion the advertising 
appropriation. 

ow to determine sales quotas. 

4. How to fix sales territories. 

5. How to sell to chain stores and 
department stores without jeopardizing 
sales to wholesalers and independent re- 
tailers. 

6. Information on merger questions. 

7. Inter-industry competition—(the so- 
called “new competition”). 

8. Instalment selling. 

9. Selecting a trade-mark. 

10. Covering small towns 
salesmen. 


“Let’s look back ten years ago— 
back in 1918. At that time certain 
of the questions listed above were 
not being asked. Some of the most 
insistent questions then were: 


1. Why advertise when you are over- 
sold? 

2. Systems for handling consumer in 
quiries. 

3. Explanations of syndicate buying. 

4. Methods of paying salesmen. 

5. Holding loyalty and good-will of 
employees. 

6. Methods of merchandising a rise in 
price to consumers. 

7. Methods of 
products. 

_ 8. The growth of consumer co-opera 
tive societies. 





without 


Standardization of 





“From a glance at these’ short 
lists of inquiries from our readers 
it is easy to see that in our com- 
plete list we have a most valuable 
key to what our readers want. 
Our main job is to give them what 
they want. To return to the phrase 
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Answers These Questions 


How to use Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. 

How to get continuity in 
a campaign. 

How Outdoor Advertising 
follows your market. 
What are the psychologi- 
cal principles of Out- 

door Advertising? 
How to combine colors. 
What colors to use. 
How to develop your copy. 
Hundreds other technical 
and non-technical ques 
tions on modern mar- 
keting by means of 
Outdoor Advertising. 


227 Pages—64 Illustrations—Price, $2.50 


Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, Inc. 


A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 


OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 


‘THE accumulated knowledge 
coming from years of experi- 
ence with advertisers’ problems 
in the use of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing has been compiled in this 
227-page book. Here is pre- 
sented for the first time to the 
manufacturer, the merchant, 
the student and the public a 
concise and complete text. 


No practitioner of advertising 
and merchandising can feel 
that his equipment is complete 
unless this text forms a working 
part of his library. There are 
several chapters that in them- 
selves are worth many times the 
cost of the book. 

to read, well indexed and with a com- 

plete and helpful glossary, the book will / 

uickly demonstrate its value. Beau- 
tifully bound with flexible, gold em- 
bossed covers, it will look in place * 


on your shelf or desk top. TA Outdoor 
Use the coupon below la a 

A inc. 

Chicage, tilinois 


in ordering. 
7 Enclosed you will 
find $...for which 
please send me.... 
4 copies (at $2. 
h) of O R 


Room 816 — Builder’s Bldg. 


Chicago - - 


Illinois 
4a 
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Monthly Magazine 
Wanted to Manufacture 


Nationally known plant has open- 
ing in their manufacturing schedule 
for magazine located in the Met- 
ropolitan Area conforming to the 
following specifications: 

Long Run 

Preferably not exceeding 64 

pages 

Wires Stitched 

Single or multiple color 
Fill this gap and you will receive 
splendid service at an exceptionally 
attractive figure. 
Address “G,” Box 172, Printers’ Ink 





WE OFFER PARTNERSHIP 


to solicitor who can produce busi- 
ness for a live, essive New 
York organization, fully recognized, 
now handling several important ac- 
counts. Rare coqereanly for one 
exceptional man. rite fullest con- 
fidence. All in this organization 
have seen this advertisement. Ad- 
dress “0, of Box 179, Printers’ Ink. 














A Copy Writer Is 
Forgetting How To Think 


One year in a “‘d * agency is too much 
I am J how to think, that’s 

I believe imagination should play a 

part in copy. I believe in copy that is living, 

breathing, that stirs the emotions 

the m that has 

om sells, sells. I have s 

to any agency looking for a man with tmagin: 
ation. Address “C,” Box 29, Printers’ Ink. 








CIRCULATION 
EXECUTIVE 


Available December 1st. Wide and 
successful experience in organiz- 
ing for results on both subscrip- 
tion and newsstand circulation 
in every branch. Address “N,” 
Box 178, Printers’ Ink. 











If you want to sell 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
IN PITTSBURGH 
write “E,”’ Box 171, Printers’ Ink 
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you suggested: That is the way we 
make ‘the reader the king.’ 

“Tt should be said in addition to 
this basic method of classifying in- 
quiries and in addition to the check- 
list idea, which you know about, 
that the entire editorial staff, and 
the Schoolmaster, himself, continu- 
ally uncover subjects which de- 
mand consideration. They report 
back to headquarters on these sug- 
gestions. Such findings are highly 
important because, you see, our 
writers go to our readers to get 
the material for the articles which 
appear in Printers’ INK.” 

* * * 

When the Schoolmaster had fin- 
ished this letter it occurred to him 
that what he had written was a 
“how-to-do-it” story, such as has 
appeared in Printers’ INK on so 
many different concerns. He asked 
himself then why he couldn’t run 
such a story in Printers’ INK and 
found no objections to it in his 
own mind. 

He hopes, first of all, that it 
may be as worth while in its way 
as other “inside” stories on other 
businesses which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK have been. He also 
hopes that it may cause any reader 
with suggestions that have escaped 
the dragnet, which he has de- 
scribed, to send such suggestions to 
him. 

* * * 


A great many of the “inside” 
stories that appear in PRINTERS’ 
InK usually end with a statement 
on results. The Schoolmaster, out 
of force of habit, finds it impos- 
sible to let this particular one on 
Printers’ INK end in any other 
manner. 

It first occurred to him to say 
that the story of results was best 
shown in the fact that for some 
years its subscription renewal per- 
centage has been 72 per cent or 
better. Then it occurred to him 
that perhaps it would be better to 
relate part of an interview he had 
some time ago with Roy Durstine. 
now the busy and hard-working 
general manager of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn. 

In that interview the School- 
master had repeated to Mr. Dur- 
stine a story told originally. by the 
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Statistics and 
the Chiaroscuro 
of Henri Matisse 


One of the discouraging things about statistics 
is the way they have of bobbing up in the places 
where we don’t expect them to bob. And now 
they’ve been used on modernism. 


Of course it isn’t the question of the horsepower 
square-footage of a high pressure sales message 
as applied to the chiaroscuro of Henri Matisse. 
It’s a lot more interestirfg than that. 


You see, am agency executive remarked that 
this new modernism wasn’t so hot and he could 
prove it by the fact that not many of our lead- 
ing advertisers are using it. Don Gridley, he 
of the statistical mind, decided to find out if 
the executive was talking out of turn. He ap- 
plied the yardstick of statistics to modernism 
and the result is an unusual analysis which 
shows just how far the tentacles of the new art 
have grasped the advertising of everything from 
soap to motors. The article, 


*A Statistical Glass 
Applied to Modernism” 


and we hope one yh it = 
arouse some 


is in the December 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


P. s, Pith aes bey By mee 

Stuart rt Director, 
Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., is also the December Monthly. We 
promise that it is devoid of any taint of statistics. 











Copy Writer 


Good opportunity with large 
manufacturing concern in 
Ohio. Must have at least 5 
years’ agency or advertising 
department experience. Pre- 
fer man 28 or 30 years old. 
Write fully, giving age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


Address “Q,”” Box 30, 
Printers’ Ink 




















Considering 
an Assistant? 


F the details of your position are keeping 
you from doing your best work, possibly 
my experience will solve your problem. 
Five years of planning advertising cam- 
paigns, writing copy, making layouts, buy- 
ing art work and editing house-organs has 
given me a rich and valuable experience. 
Just past thirty and single, with all 
the enthusiasm of youth. Can work in 
co-operation and harmony with others. 
Can go anywhere. Now in the East. 
Address “‘L,’’ Box 176, Printers’ Ink 

















Advertising Manager 


Seeks Connection 
8 years successful Advertising 


knows how to obtain 
and use market analysis, plan 
campaigns, write copy, make 
own rough layouts, buy print- 
ing, engraving, art work; knows 
direct mail, sales promotion, 
merchandising; a hard worker 
on details as well as ideas. 
Hours are his opportunities; 
salary is secondary to the job; 
New York Position Preferred. 
Address “D,”’ Box 170, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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advertising manager of a certai: 
manufacturing business. Accord 
ing to this advertising manager 
Mr. Durstine in soliciting his ac 
count a number of years ago hac 
made a highly favorable impres 
sion by simply saying that both hx 
and his partner, the late James G. 
Berrien, were close readers of 
Printers’ INK. 

To this story Mr. Durstine re- 
plied, in effect, that this condition 
had not changed. With all the re- 
sponsibility that his great success 
as an agency-builder had brought 
to him he still found it just as im- 
perative to read Printers’ INK as 
ever even though he does it on 
trains and by the expedient of 
clipped articles which he carries 
with him until he finds time for 
them. 

To change and to grow with 
growing advertising executives, 
such as Mr. Durstine, is to the 
Schoolmaster’s thinking the best 
evidence of the value of all the 
work which the Schoolmaster has 
described in his letter to the old- 
time member of the Class who 
hails from St. Paul. 


Death of Vern A. Bridge | 


Vern A. Bridge, circulation manager 
of the Indianapolis News, died at that 
city recently 7 his thirty- sixth year. 
He had been engaged in newspaper 
work all of his business life and had 
been circulation manager of the Miami 
News and other newspapers before 
joining the Indianapolis ews in a 
similar capacity the early part of this 
year. Mr. Bridge was a brother of 
Don U. Bridge, advertising manager of 
the News. 


A. T. McKay to Leave Brown 


Durrell & Company 
Allan T. McKay has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Brown Durrell & 
Company, New York, Gordon Dye hos- 
iery and Forest Milis underwear. His 
~~, ee becomes effective Decem- 
we is 











With Boston Engraver 
M. M. Wilson, formerly with the 
Queen Cit Photo-Engraving Company, 
uffalo, N. Y., has joined the Folsom 
Engraving Company, on. 
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Louis Xl 


and the dealers 











Lewis D. Bement, president, John Russell 
Cutlery Company, was always fascinated by 
stories of kings and emperors who occas- 
ionally doffed their legal trappings and 
wandered in disguise among their subjects. 


As an executive of a company doing 
national advertising Mr. Bement decided 
to doff the executive robe and mingle with 
his dealers. Despite the fact that he, him- 
self, had been a salesman and a sales man- 
ager he realized that the only way to know 
how dealers feel is to keep in constant con- 
tact with them. 


He learned some interesting things, some 
of them astonishing, some of them dis- 
couraging, many of them encouraging. He 
uncovered some significant basic principles 
which can be applied to almost any busi- 
ness selling through retail channels. 


He has written an unusual article, unusual 
in its frankness and sincerity and in the 
discoveries it reports. Written in a non- 
Elbertian manner it carries a half dozen 
significant messages for marketing execu- 
tives. You'll find 


“Little Visits to Dealers” 


in the December issue 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


With this issue, Printers’ Ink Monthly 
closes the biggest year in its history 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OLD TRADE PAPER in hotel field can 
be bought for $15,000. Now making 
small profit. 
Harris-Disste Company 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Newspapers, Magazines—Locally, Nation- 
ally; Publishers’ Rates, Want Ad Lists— 
Mail Order. Expert Counsel. Est. 1923. 
276 W. 43d, New York. WISconsin-3639. 


CAPITAL WANTED—for a new type 
of laxative for national exploitation. 
Produced on patented machinery and 
has tremendous sales possibilities. Would 
like to meet principal through recognized 
agency. Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Covering entire Mid-West. Can give 
good service to one other publisher. Has 
had extended experience selling space 
in trade papers. Established twelve 
years. Commission basis preferred. Box 














656, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing 








Plant 
For Sale 


Fully equipped, modern 
printing plant, now oper- 
ating, forsaleatlow price. 
Miehle presses, Kelly 
presses, Laureattes and 
Gordons, large compos- 
ingroom and office equip- 
ment. Sell separately or 
as complete plant. Mid- 
town New York. Advan- 
tageous lease in modern 
building to May 1932. 
Inquire 


George R. Swart 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 














HELP WANTED 


FARM PAPER ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER WANTED—Have an opening for 
energetic, resourceful advertising sales- 
man. One who has had experience as 
advertising ag or assistant r¢ ae 
tising manager on farm pa 

anuieations confidential. ie ee 





NEWSPAPER CUT SALESMEN—45% 
and unusual line for part or full time. 
Experienced men only. Send details 
and address Charles A poy an | Service, 
543 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
ARTIST 

A-1 all around man. No apprentice, as 
partner on small investment and share 
50-50. Est. 4 years, plenty work, low 
expenses. L. R. Schuler, N. C. Art a 
1701-H St., N. W. Washington, 


Sketch Artist for lithographic stationery 
designs, one capable of making wash 
drawings of buildings and other vignettes, 
lettering, etc. Ideal working conditions 
and steady employment. Give full par- 
ticulars as to age, experience, wages, etc. 
Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 











A Leading Business Publication of 
National Circulation has opening for 
first-class advertising solicitor, Eastern 
Territory. Please give details of experi- 
ence and references. All correspondence 
kept confidential. Arrangements for inter- 
view about Decem! 5. Box 679, P.I. 


WANTED—AN ARTIST. Must have 
well-developed sense of advertising values, 
be apt in visualizing, able to execute 
ideas effectively. Experience in commer- 
cial art absolutely essential. This is an 
opportunity to develop an unusually fine 
proposition with a os Eee of 
the highest standing. RE 


PRODUCTION MAN 


Man wanted for Production Department 
of advertising agency. Must be ex- 
os in types, printing, lithography, 
ine cuts, et ot good appearance and 
to an Address in writing— 
mberton, Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—Position open for a man 
of experience and ability to represent us 
in Boston and vicinity. We are an old- 
established house, manufacturing colored 
labels, box wrappers, advertising cut-outs, 
office stationery, folding paper boxes, etc. 
Good opportunity for one with necessary 
qualifications. State age, references, com- 
pensation, etc. Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 


An Ohio Manufacturer of Plumbing 
Supplies wants a man to investigate, 
develop and assist in the execution of a 
marketing plan. No one who has not had 
actual selling experience should apply. 
This is an exceptional op unity 
person interested in establishing a per- 
manent connection. In applying state 
age, education, experience a detail, and 
submit references. Box 6 P. f. 








willin 














JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


We want a young man of serious mind, 
judgment and unlimited mentality. 

ust know direct mail theory and prac- 
tice. Be able to write copy, make lay- 
outs, contact clients, sell occasion. 
Ours is a growing complete ¢ direct mail 
organization. State salary. Box 677, P. I 
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ACCOUNT mye hg yy 28 to 
35, with agency ience in agricul- 
tur al and industria fields. Must be 
.pable to step in and make rough lay- 
outs—write copy—contact with clients 
and aid in developing new business. Op- 
portunity is in proportion to ability and 
results shown. rite full experience, 
salary expected and other necessary e 
tails in first letter. Growing agency 
central Ohio. Box 675, Printers’ he 


Trade Paper Solicitor—If you are now 
connected in any field, excepting the 
ne edle trades, a prominent and old-estab- 
lished building concern would like to talk 
to you. Opportunity for increasi ng. your 
present earnings without any conifliction 
or loss of time in your present connec- 
tion. Opportunity also of breaking into 
Real Estate field with permanent or- 
ganization. Please state which industry 

u cover. Box 1000, Room 200, Times 
Bi uilding, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Representative and pub- 
lication executive available. Years of ex- 
perience selling space on trade and class 
journals. Familiar with every detail of 
magazine production. Box 660, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Free-lance, capable letterer, designer and 
retoucher, desires a few more accounts, 
reasonable. Lorin Bates, 301 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. Phone Columbus 7430. 
ARTIST-COPY WRITER 
t-time position or free-lance 
welve years’ Agency and Publi- 
$2.00 per hour. Box 

















wants 
work, 
cation experience. 

671, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST-VISUALIZER 

Young, versatile, creates striking clean- 
cut layouts of unusual display value and 
readability, agency experience. Knows 
production, type, etc. Box 668, P. I. 

NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 
MANAGER of big eastern daily seeks 
change; thoroughly capable  director- 
creator of advertising, editorial, circula- 
tion, ion; agency experience; 33; 
married. Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 


TOP-NOTCH ADVERTISING MAN 
Ten years’ experience—plans, copy, lay- 
outs, contact with N. Y. City agencies. 
Also metropolitan newspaper and na- 
tional magazine experience. Can take 
full responsibility for national campaigns. 
Seek N. Y. City connection. Box 662, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Typographer — Layout Man 
an unusual talent that combines practical 
experience as printer-craftsman with thor- 

ough knowledge of Design, Engraving 
and Advertising Mechanics, seeks con- 
nection with agency; full or part time. 
Twenty years’ experience. Box 658, P. I. 
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ARTIST—Competent and able figure 
man with all around creative ability. 
Available for salary or contract work. 
Will accept reasonably low salary. Box 
684, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE LAYOUT ARTIST 

New connection %is desired by an art 

director who has exceptional creative 
ability—and is at present employed. Box 
661, Printers’ Ink. 
Business Woman—Splendid opportunity 
for advertising agency or manufacturer 
to employ woman thoroughly qualified to 
organize and manage sales office, service 
statistical library or other contact de- 
partment. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 
First-Class Commercial Artist—Twenty 
years’ experience on national advertis- 
ing, art lettering, layouts. Good figure 
work. Good photo-retouching. Quick 
creative, modern. - Salary $75 per week. 
Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 

24—-3 years’ experience with agency and 
pub. rep. Applied knowledge of pro- 
duction, space, copy, and survey. Either 
field desirable in Chicago. Box 686, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
RESEARCH JOB wanted by young man 
guilty of three years advertising and 
selling experience. Well educated, an- 
alytical mind, cooperative spirit. Glutton 
for work. Good timber for quick 
velopment. Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERT MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Good correspondent, copywriter. Can 
make neat layouts. Knows cy pro- 
cedure and modern methods of merchan- 
dising. ——— valuable man on food 
accounts. ‘ox 667, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Versatile, with years of experience 
new connection with either a 
Agenc 























ace 
or Manufacturer, Figure Work 
and Illustration. Handle all oes 

iddle West desired. Box 6: ome 


oriter with Manager oe seestie copy- 





writer with sound merchandising ex- 
perience including credits, collections, 
now managing sales advertising for mfgr. 
desires connection with concern organized 
to do business in progressive way. Box 
665, Printers’ Ink. 


Woman University Graduate—available 
for trade paper connection in Chi 

Ei years’ experience in copy, editorial 
writing and research work, merchandis- 
ing, promotional and selling of space. 
Valuable advertising contacts. Box 670, 
Chicago ice, Printers’ Ink. 

Business Advertising Salesman wants 
connection with business publication or 
newspaper group interested in ectting 
more office equipment —— Ei 
years’ experience. Age 29. w oO! 
equipment advertising. Chicago eoreieery. 
Box 672, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 











COLLEGE WOMAN SEEKS 
RESEARCH OPENING 
College Graduate, with Business, Scien- 
tific and Teachi —verenee, desires 
position in Research Department of Ad- 
vertising Agency, Magazine, Newspaper 
or Manufacturer. at statistics, in- 
terviews, analysis re s and class-room 
demonstrations. Willing to start at low 
salary. Write Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager, Assistant Copy- 
writer—Six year record of brilliant 
achievement with largest concerns in the 
world. Writer of glowing copy, free 
from superficial cleverness; i ~ 
commands a reading; that impels 
action. Three years of keyed results with 
one organization demonstrates. the sound- 
ness of my methods. 2 
lege man—$3,000. Write Box 663, P. I. 
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IN and ON the Air 


In its privately owned airplane, Prairie Farmer 
sends its editorial mento every point through- 
out Illinois and Indiana where farm news is 
in the making. Now, through its own station, 
WLS (formerly Sears, Roebuck & Company) 
Prairie Farmer radios a digest of these events 
to its subscribers within a few hours after the 
news breaks. 


Here is the only agricultural publication in 
the world serving subscribers and advertisers 
through the mail, in and on the air. 


nna, > PRAIRIE FARMER 


CHICAGO 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 








CHAS. P. DICKSON, Ad ising Manag 
J. E. EDWARDS, Associate 
Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for 
Illinois and Indiana 
See advertisement page 2 














1230 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Procter & Gamble 
during the first ten 
months of 1928 spent 
$55,500 on Ivory Soap 
in Sunday Tribune 


rotogravure 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WOKLD'S. GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





